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AT DEADLINE 
By R. L. P. 


Every Saturday night, just in time 
to make the deadline for the city edi- 
tion of the Sunday Detroit News, the 
‘phone would ring. The assistant city 
editor on the job would listen for a 
moment, grin and then say: 

“O. K., Pete, funny story from Pop 
Hall!” 

With that I’d clamp on the earphone 
with relish. No groans when Pop was 
on the other end of the line. I'd come 
to look forward to those Saturday night 
visits, each bringing one or more mor- 
sels of news that served to brighten up 
the whole week. Pop always found a 
good one to use as his “signing off” 
story for the week. 

There was the night he regaled me 
with the yarn concerning the couple 
that had gone out to do the Saturday 
night marketing and returned home to 
find an intruder in the house. 

“They heard a racket in the bath- 
room,” Pop chortled. “Well, the guy 
he goes up to the bathroom and opens 
the door. There, sitting in the tub, as 
naked as the day he was born, was a 
bird he’d never seen before. This 
stranger, who was more than a couple 
of sheets to the windward, was throw- 
ing water all over the place and yellin’ 
‘Whoopee! Niagara Falls! Whoopee! 
Niagara Falls!’ 

“Aint that a honey?” 


THAT made a spot on the front page 
of the Sunday paper—as did the one 
concerning another couple, also out 
doing the Saturday night shopping. 

The man, Pop narrated, wanted to 
stop and get some tobacco. His wife 
had to stop at another store—so they 
agreed to meet on the corner in a few 
minutes. When the man got there he 
didn’t see his wife—then a scout car 
pulled up and a policeman he knew got 
out. 

“Bad news,” said the cop. “Your 
wife got hit by a car here a few min- 
utes ago and we took her over to the 
hospital. She’s unconscious—but they 
don’t think it’s so bad.” 

“Well,” said Pop, “the husband goes 
over to the hospital and there he sees 
his wife all bandaged up and still out. 
They told him there wasn’t anything 
more he could do, so he went on home. 
He opened the door into the living 
room and there was his wife. 


[Continued on page 21] 























Mitchell V. Charnley 


In the observation car of a train com- 
ing to Chicago from Minneapolis re- 
cently I fell into conversation with a 
gentleman who turned out to be a 
banker. He might as well have been 
a manufacturer, a lawyer, a professor 
or a shoe clerk —the conversation 
would have been about the same. 

We got to talking about the Missis- 
sippi floods, and in the course of his re- 
marks about the terror and tragedy 
and desolation he paused to say, “Oh, 
it’s probably mostly newspaper talk. 
I never believe more than half of what 
I see in the papers.” 

I’ve heard remarks like that a thou- 
sand times if I’ve heard them once, and 
so has everyone else. They always 
get my dander up. That chap did; and 
I shan’t bother to tell how I demanded 
evidence from him, and made him ad- 
mit that he didn’t mean what he said, 
that he really didn’t know the facts, 
that in most cases of which he had per- 
sonal knowledge the newspapers had 
done a surprisingly accurate job. 


THE point is that remarks like this 
are, unfortunately, almost as numer- 
ous as are newspaper readers. 


How Accurate 
Are Newspapers? 


By MITCHELL V. CHARNLEY 


Department of Journalism, 
University of Minnesota 


Anyone connected with journalism 
knows the truth about this. We know 
the inconceivably large number of op- 
portunities for error in every issue of 
every newspaper, and that the wonder 
is that newspapers take advantage of 
miraculously few of them. 

We all know that the number of 
these errors is relatively very small. 
BUT we have never, as far as I know, 
had accurate information as to just 
how many such errors we do make; 
nor as to which errors occur most fre- 
quently; nor as to what the causes of 
the errors, beyond reportorial care- 
lessness, may be. 

For a long time I’ve wanted to find 
out, by the kind of method a statisti- 
cian would call scientific. I’ve had 
two motivations: First, I believe reli- 
able, accurate information of this kind 
would help newspapers to avoid re- 
peating such errors, or at least to cut 
down the number of them; second, 
that I, along with other teachers of the 
high are of newsgathering and writing, 
can use the information valuably in 
turning out a more usable and reliable 
graduate. 

Last year, thanks to a small grant 
from the research funds of the gradu- 
ate school of the University of Minne- 
sota, I was able to undertake such a 
survey, on a limited scale. Before I 
tell you what I found out, I want to de- 
scribe briefly the method I employed. 


First. it was necessary to limit the 
scope of the survey, both to bring the 
actual physical labor within negoti- 


able bounds and to select stories that 
might be classified as wholly objec 
tive. Obviously some newspaper writ 
ing—interpretative stories, most fea 
ture stories, stories that depend on 
point of view or expert opinion and 
analysis—is unsuitable for such a sur 
vey. Four categories, therefore, were 
set up: 


1. Simple “straight news” sto 
ries—announcements, short meet 
ing stories, short advance stories, 
simple accident and police stories 
and so forth. 

2. Longer “straight news” sto 
ries that are distinctly factual 
stories on drives, campaigns, busi 
ness meetings, community cele- 
brations, holiday parades and the 
like. 

3. Speech stories, when they 
could be submitted to the speakers 
for checking. 

4. “News interviews,’ when 
they could be submitted to the 
persons interviewed for checking. 


This listing excluded sports stories, 
“color” stories, stories coming from 
several sources, most human interest 
stories, critical stories—any stories in 
which there was any visual subjec 
tivity. Also excluded were stories 
which could not be readily checked by 
the original source of the information. 

To facilitate the checking process, a 
trial questionnaire was worked out 
with definite classifications of possible 
errors, and with blanks under each 
heading in which the errors might be 
described or other comment made. To 

[Continued on page 20] 





Newspaper accuracy has long been a moot topic—one whose importance and significance to the 
profession of journalism, to the successful publication of a newspaper or magazine, is often too lightly 
considered. Sloppy reporting, careless editing, improper display and interpretation of the news can 
lead but to eventual disaster. This article discusses the methods which Mitchell V. Charnley, assist- 
ant professor of journalism at the Department of Journalism, University of Minnesota, followed in try- 
ing to measure the accuracy of three newspapers, also the results obtained. Study his procedure, his 


findings. Then lend your efforts to making the press of the nation more accurate. 


Mr. Charnley, 


although a young man has a wide journalistic background including newspaper work in Detroit, 
Honolulu and other points; magazine editing: free lance writing: as an author of books and articles. 
He is associate editor of the Journalism Quarterly, an associate editor of The Quill. 
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—Drawings and Photos Courtesy George McManus and King Features. 


“Now I wonder what sort of a jam the boss is going to get me into next?” 


To look at him, you'd think that he 
would take to carpet slippers, a pipe 
and the evening newspaper just as 
naturally as to three meals a day. He’s 
put together on the generous lines that 
distinguish persons who like comfort. 
When he sits, he lounges—and even in 
walking he carries a cane in such a 
manner that he seems to be entirely 
at his ease. 

But George McManus proves that 
things and people are not always what 
they seem. He feels more at ease in 
a pair of dress shoes than in carpet 
slippers, prefers smoking cigars to the 
point of insistence and would rather 
have a blank piece of bristol board on 
which to draw than read the most in- 
teresting news story. 

Nevertheless, George McManus is a 
comfortable person. That he prefers 
to lounge immaculately dressed prob- 
ably can be traced to his early environ- 
ment. George McManus, Sr., was a 
theater manager during the boyhood 
of the youngster who was to create 


“Bringing Up Father” and set the 
whole world laughing. Young George, 
thrown into close contact with the 
carefully groomed notables of the 
stage in the Gay Eighties and the 
Naughty Nineties, early set up an ideal 
for dress which has won for him the 
title of “best-dressed cartoonist.” 

The intensity with which he works 
and plays is evident even when he is 
taking his ease. His conversation is 
animated. His hands, so accustomed 
to the portrayal of every situation in 
life, amplify and give shape to his 
words by means of gestures. Almost 
every verbal description is accom- 
panied by a sketch in the air. 


M-manus was in his late twenties 
when he started on “Bringing Up 
Father” and the road to success. Be- 
tween his birthday on Jan. 23, 1883, 
and his first portrayal of Jiggs, much 
happened that was to contribute to 
his eventual position. 

When young George had progressed 


How Jiggs 


Another 
Story of the Strips 
and 
Their Creators 


to the second year in high school, the 
first big crisis of his life presented it- 
self. His English teacher caught him 
sketching funny pictures. 

“I expected a whale of a licking from 
the school ma’am,” chuckled McManus 
“but apparently she felt that my dad 
could give me a sounder thrashing. 
Miss Brown sent the bit of art to my 
father, together with several others she 
found in my desk. 

“Dad was very quiet during supper, 
and I fancied the strap would get its 
workout just before bedtime. Instead, 
he held out the sketches and asked: 

“ Did you do that?’ 

“I admitted it, and without a word, 
he went out of the house. The next 
morning my father told me to put on 
my hat and coat and go down to the 
St. Louis Republic. He had shown 
the drawing to the art editor and I was 
given the important job of sweeping 
the art department at night and run- 
ning errands.” 


GEORGE worked a year for $5 a 
week, then received a dollar raise. 
During this time he kept improving 
his drawing, and when the opportunity 
arrived, he stepped into the shoes of 
the paper’s fashion artist. 

McManus was eventually asked to 
draw cartoons and he started a comic 
strip—“Alma and Oliver.” His inher- 
ent honesty of self-appraisal shows up 
in his attitude toward this—his first 
important work. 

“It was a terrible mess and wouldn't 
get by high-school editors today.” 

The luck of the Irish was with him 
and he developed the ability to take 
advantage of that luck. One day the 
bootblack in the Republic building was 
shining his shoes. 

“Ah never give you any hoss tips, 
has Ah, Mista’ McManus? the Negro 
inquired. 

“If you haven't, you’re the only one,” 
the Republic’s cartoonist admitted. 

“Well, suh, Ah got it straight that 
Hamburg Belle’s going to win the Fu- 
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and Maggie Got Their Start — 


By 
MARTIN SHERIDAN 


turity today. Was Ah you, Ah’d have 
me some money riding on her nose.” 

McManus looked into the matter and 
found that Hamburg Belle was being 
offered at odds of 30-1. If the boot- 
black were correct, he would be able 
to make a clean-up. After a little 
thought on the subject, he decided to 
risk $100. 

Well, Hamburg Belle won and the 
next day found George McManus with 
all his ambitions on board a New York- 
bound train. 

“The $3,000 that I had won seemed 
like all the money I’d ever need,” Mr. 
McManus said, while reminiscing, “but 
it didn’t take long for me to learn 
differently.” 


New YORK editors were not eager 
to employ the ambitious St. Louisian. 
For months he job-hunted. The $3,000 
dwindled to nothing, then he was of- 
fered two jobs in a single day. He 
took the one paying the smallest wage 
—that of the New York World—be- 
cause it also owned a paper in St. 
Louis and what he drew for one would 
be published in both. 

He plunged into the production of 
a comic strip, but found it an uncertain 
business—new and without experience 
to guide the choice of material. He 
tried half a dozen ideas including 
“Panhandle Pete,” “Let George Do It,” 
and others. Finally he clicked with 
“The Newlyweds,” attracted the at- 
tention of rival papers and switched 
to the Hearst forces early in 1912 at 
the height of the Hearst-Pulitzer war. 

“Their Only Child” was his first 
comic for his new employers. While 














George McManus, who has put Jiggs and Maggie through their paces for 27 years, sharpens 
up his pencils for further laugh-making adventures. 


it was admittedly passable, he felt that 
a better comic could be created. Dur- 
ing all his comic cartooning career, 
McManus had had in mind the idea 
that a knockout strip could be created 
by using the idea behind “The Rising 
Generation,” a play, which he had seen 
when a boy. In this popular drama, 
the experiences of a laborer’s family 
suddenly become wealthy was pre- 
sented. Why not a comic strip based 
on the resistance of the head of the 
house to his family’s social ambitions, 
he reasoned. 

Thus “Bringing Up Father” was 
born and it has thrived to its present- 
day status, when Jiggs and Maggie 
are entering upon their twenty-seventh 








Things look sort of bad for Jiggs! 
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year of married life. Upon the 25th 
anniversary of his creation of the strip, 
George McManus was tendered a Con 
gressional dinner in Washington, up- 
setting all precedent. 


He came to New York some weeks 
ago, leaving his Hollywood, Califor 


nia, home, overlooking the Pacific 
Ocean. He stopped in at St. Louis to 
see Miss Brown, his old English 
teacher. 


“What are you doing now?” she in 
quired during their discussion of old 
times and old acquaintances, appar- 
ently never connecting the boy she 
figuratively dismissed from her class 
with the man who became a famous 
cartoonist. 

McManus loves his work. While he 
sometimes pencils in the characters 
first, he usually inks them right in 
without any preliminary preparation. 

“I’ve been drawing the same char 
acters for such a long time that they 
just seem to come naturally,” he ex- 
plained. 

He believes that slapstick comedy is 
the best type for producing a real 
hearty laugh and utilizes rolling pins 
and bricks and dishes whenever pos 
sible. We were surprised when Mr. 
McManus admitted that he writes and 
draws “Bringing Up Father” with a 
special slant for youngsters. He works 


[Concuded on page 11] 








Prescribing for a Puzzled 


Capsules of Information Help 
Readers Digest the News F'are 


W ans. especially civil wars in for- 
eign lands with a few other nations 
pitching in, are equally confusing to 
U. S. newspaper readers and soldiers 
in the trenches. They don’t know 
who’s who and what’s what. 

Newspaper stories on the Spanish 
civil war are running accounts, day to 
day. Editors who read the complete 
wire reports daily are apt to forget 
that each day’s story is hardly com- 
plete and intelligible to someone read- 
ing about the war for the first time 
or after a lapse of several days. 

Readers forget quickly. Remember 
what Brisbane said: “Today’s news- 
paper stuff starts tomorrow’s fire.” 
They say comic strip cartoonists can 
repeat situations and gags about every 
three years without fear of being ac- 
cused of reviving the dead. 


THE Spokane Press prides itself on 
being in close touch with its readers. 
Our Letters to the Editor and phone 


By JOHN BIGELOW 


Telegraph Editor, the Spokane (Wash.) Press 


calls are many. When the Spanish 
civil war settled down to sieges and 
campaigns, readers began to take a 
serious interest. 

But they were like a man who picks 
up a magazine and reads an interest- 
ing chapter in the middle of a con- 
tinued story. He wants to know how 
it started and what had happened so 
far. 

Our readers began calling in con- 
vincing numbers. They wanted to 
know who the Rightists were and why 
they were called rebels and insurgents 
if they had the army on their side. 
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War-Devastated Country Is Spoils for Vic-|| 


tor of Bloody Battle. 


By JOHN BIGELOW 
Telegraph Editor, The Press 
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In 1921 a small Spanish army sent out to conquer Spanish yp 
Morocco in Africa one day found itself almost surrounded by lun 
fierce Berbers. The commander flashed a message to King °°’ 
Alfonso XIII suggesting a retreat. The monarch received |,; 
the word at his seaside resort and replied bravely: “Span- | ky 

M 


iards never retire. Onward.” 


Five thousand Spanish soldiers were massacred and 11,000 :” 


more were never heard from® 


again. Rumors still continue 
to drift back to Spain that the 





(later called * 
marshaled 


missing soldiers were thrust into — the 
slavery. ey 
This is believed to have been tal, This portion of a page from 
the germ that finally brought | sovie’ the Press shows how the 
about the plague of civil war | wor “background” stories 


this summer when 25,000,000 ta’ 





Spaniards rose against each 
other in the bloodiest strife 
since the nineteent* «atur 
Carlist we" 

For the 


are used. 


They wanted to know which side 
was fascistic and which communistic, 
which were for the church, and was it 
true that Italy was helping the rebels. 


T HEY couldn’t find that out in any 
one press dispatch. So from maga- 
zines, histories and current wire copy 
I wrote two columns of clear, concise 
facts about the Spanish situation from 
1921 when 5000 Spanish soldiers were 
massacred in Spanish Morocco, the 
spark which later set fire to Alfonso’s 
throne, on up to the revolt and the 
present day, which was about the time 
the siege of Madrid started. 

My extra work was not in vain. 
Readers liked the story. Our phone 
calls on the Spanish war dropped off. 
Apparently our readers had caught 
up with the war. They knew who was 
fighting whom, aided by whom, and 
who was supposed to be winning. 
From then on they could follow it in 
the daily news stories. 

The incident aroused an idea that 
was to be developed by H. F. Kretch- 
man, editor of the Press, and myself. 
We knew that because spot timeliness 
was considered one of the requisites 
of news, wire services do not as a rule 
run any history of news stories or 
backgrounds. 

But we had an idea readers would 
like a little history dished up with 
their serving of hot news. The back- 
ground of a news story interested us, 
why not the readers? We found out 
that they did. 


WHuen lepers revolted in the Phil- 
ippines because they had heard their 
disease was not infectious, we went to 
our office set of the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica to find out if the lepers were 
right. What we found was interest- 
ing so we passed it on to our readers. 
The news story was still fresh on my 
desk. In ten minutes I had written a 
brief background to go with it and the 
whole thing went out to the composing 
room as fresh as ordinary wire copy. 
This is what we printed in bold face 
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Public— 


type, boxed, inserted in the news 
story: 


“Leprosy, according to the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica, is a serious 
disease in the Philippines as it is 
generally in hot, damp climates. 
The disease is less infectious than 
tuberculosis and many advanced 
cases lose their infectivity. In 
many countries these lepers are 
released from institutions and no 
longer segregated. The Britan- 
nica says leprosy is usually trans- 
mitted ‘through long and close 
contact’ and that childen and 
young adults are most susceptible. 
New methods of treatment have 
made it possible to cure many 
cases when treatment is begun in 
early stages of the disease.” 


TEN minutes and a big book gave 
our readers an authoritative answer 
to the often dramatized belief that the 
touch of a person afflicted with the 
dread disease was sufficient to trans- 
mit it. Interesting, isn’t it? Our read- 
ers thought so, too. 

If I haven’t the time to look up the 
background or history of a news story 
(they aren’t as simple as the leper 
story generally), I get one of the re- 
porters or the office boy to do it. 
Sometimes the editions slip out before 
the material can be gathered. If so, 
it is held for another day. Usually 
stories requiring historical notes are 
running stories of at least of several 





HISTORY OF TOLEDO 


Toledo is an ancient city of 
28,000 population, located on 
the River Tagus, 47 miles south- 
west of Madrid. Formerly the 
capital of Spain, it guards one 


of the main highways from 
Madrid to the coast. Toledo’s 
industrial fame is for its 


swords, remarkable for flexibil- 
ity and strength, famous for 
2000 years. Built like a fort- 
ress, the city has been cap- 
tured and fought over since the 
days of ancient Rome. The Al- 
cazar, a huge square building 
with a tower at each corner, 
stands on the highest ground in 
Toledo. Originally the site of a 
Roman fort, the structure was 
built by the Moors. It was a 
military academy until the re- 
bellion. Its famous architec- 
ture was almost completed, de- 
stroyed in the 10-week bomb- 
ardment by loyalists trying to 


dislodge 1400 rebels. hiding 
safely in its cellars and resist- 
ing capture. 











It is surprising how much background mate- 
rial can be packed into a box such as this 
one. Inserted in the running story, it 
supplies added interest. 
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—Photo by Art Lacey, Press Staff Photographer 


Herbert F. Kretchman, editor, (left) and John Bigelow, telegraph editor, get together over an 
early edition of the Spokane (Wash.) Press to figure out another history lesson in brief for Press 
readers. Kretchman, former president of the Sigmu Delta Chi chapter and editor of the Daily 
at the University of Washington, has been editor of the Press since May, 1936, after 10 years 
of newspaper work in Seattle, Auburn, Everett, Tacoma, Wash., and Coeur d’ Alene, Idaho. 


Bigelow left Gonzaga University, Spokane, to become a reporter on the Press. 


He later be- 


came editor of the Farm Bureau News, weekly, in Oak Harbor, on Whidby Island. He re- 
turned to the Press in September, 1935, and has held various posts since. 


days and the background can be given 
any day. 

We make no effort to cook up these 
little explanatory stories. Sometimes 
we have one a day for a week and 
sometimes we have none for two 
weeks. When a story puzzles us or 
intrigues us, we satisfy our own minds 
by looking up information and then 
pass it on to the readers in capsules. 

Sometimes it makes tough stories 
read easily. World currency is impor- 
tant, but dull to the average reader. 
When France devalued the franc and 
went off the gold standard, I frankly 
didn’t know its significance to the man 
reading the Press at home that night. 

But Mr. Kretchman did. In plain 
language he told what nations had 
gone off the gold standard and why 
and whether it meant the price of 
bread in Spokane would be higher. 


AFrrTer we put the readers straight 
on the Spanish civil war, we kept them 
up to date. 

When the Alcazar was besieged, we 
gave a brief history of the city of To 
ledo and the Alcazar since the days of 
ancient Rome. We made readers see 
that historic fort with its heroic de- 
fenders as clearly and dramatically as 
they did in the news reels two weeks 
later. 

Readers, through surveys, tell us 
that the black boxes often catch their 


eye and are so interesting that they 
read the news stories to see what the 
boxed item is embellishing. 

A newspaper has an editorial page 
for statement of opinion, but despite 
what editors think, the editorial page 
editorials are not as widely read as the 
front page. News stories must not be 
colored to keep clear the freedom of 

[Concluded on page 16] 





Loyalists 
vs. 


Rebels 


Two factions are struggling 
for supremacy in Spain. Sev- 
eral readers have expressed un- 
certainty as to their identity. 

The two sides in the Spanish 
civil war are: 

Loyalists—They represent the 
left wing, radical element, 
which is in control of the offi- 
cial governments and holds the 
capital city of Madrid. France, 
Russia and Mexico, because of 
their left wing or radical gov- 
ernments, are in sympathy with 
the loyalists or leftists. 

Rebels—They are the right 
wing, fascist elements who are 
seeking to overthrow the social- 
ists. Fascist nations, such as 
Germany and Italy, are in sym- 
pathy with the rebels or right- 
ists. 











Here is another example cf the box method 
by which Press readers are given first aid to 
understanding in easy-to-take form. 








Margaret Bourke-White, staff photographer 

for Life magazine, prepares to photograph 

Tom Wallace, editor of the Louisville Times, 
catching 40 winks in his office. 


O:n0 valley cities, towns and coun- 
trysides are familiar with floods as ex- 
pected winter or spring occurrences. 
The cause of disaster in the 1937 flood 
was that it was about ten feet higher 
than the flood of 1884 which had stood 
for more than a half century as the 
ascertainable peak flood of all time. 

How the Ohio Valley depended, for 
guidance, on the ’84 water marks may 
be illustrated by what occurred in my 
own rural neighborhood. 

My residence is on a hilltop com- 
manding a view of the Ohio at a dis- 
tance of three-quarters of a mile. Part 
of the farm is what is called “second 
bottom,” meaning lowground beyond 
which, toward the river, there is a shelf 
of still lower ground. People in my 
neighborhood had grown up, grown 
old and died firmly believing that no 
“rise” could ever inundate the “second 
bottom” in that vicinity. 

At the edge of the riverward “sec- 
ond bottom” stands a manor house of 
a former great plantation called “Gul- 
vallis”—Valley of Roses. The site of 
the house had been the home of one 
Kentucky family 118 years when, some 
45 years ago it was sold to a titled 
Belgian tobacconist, Chevalier S. H. 
de Ridder. In other words, the site 
had been a home, continuously occu- 
pied, since 15 or 20 years before Ken- 
tucky, in 1792, became a state. The 
place was originally 5,000 acres, part 
of which was Twelve Mile Island. It 





River Runs Amuck! 


Though America’s Worst Flood Raged 
Louisville Newsmen Got Out a Paper 


By TOM WALLACE 
Editor, the Louisville (Ky.) Times 


was known that the island and the first 
bottom overflowed, but that Gulvallis 
was always on dry ground. 

Typical topography of the riverside, 
where there is or isn’t a second bot- 
tom, is ground near the river bank 
higher than ground between the river 
bank and the hills. Along this ridge, 
at a level with “Gulvallis,” within view 
of my residence, numerous permanent 
residences and summer cottages were 
considered above any flood. 

Sunday forenoon, Jan. 24, in a heavy 
rain falling on sleet and snow, I in- 
spected the Gulvallis level with a 
Negro man who did not know whether 
to evacuate his residence, at a corner 
of what was originally the Gulvallis 
plantation. We did not reach a defi- 
nite conclusion. Tradition was against 
the water crossing the second bottom, 
but backwater was creeping up a swag 
in the lowground next the hills, water 
cascading down every hill. 

Late that afternoon a family of eight, 
from a tenant house on the Gulvallis 
farm, at a level with the manor house, 
had to wade out, as a result of having 
clung to the belief that no flood would 
cross that ground. I met them in a 
car and conveyed them to shelter, and 
hot soup. 

After my departure from my home, 
people on the ridge near the river 
crossed the lower ground to the hills 
in boats. One of my low-ground neigh- 
bors—depending on the ’84 high water 
mark—lost a herd of Jersey cattle and 
stepped from a second-story window 
into a skiff. Many houses along the 
ridge were swept away. 


Ir had taken me five hours of con- 
tinuous driving on Saturday afternoon, 
keeping to ridges that required wide 
detours, to get to my home from Louis- 
ville—12 miles in a straight line. Part 
of the detouring was to avoid rain 
water lakes formed by depressions on 
roads 200 feet above the river. I 
drove about 40 miles out of the way 
to avoid a traffic jam about seven miles 
long on the only above-water route 
from central Louisville—historic in 
the flood as the Ellison Avenue route 
to the Highlands (Eastern Louisville). 


I knew I could not return to Louis- 
ville in automobile, as every means of 
ingress would be under water before 
Monday, but it did not occur to me— 
this to indicate how generally, even 
fully warned people were unprepared 
for the peak the flood reached—that 
the Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
would not continue running trains into 
Louisville from Cincinnati. Planning 
to drive to La Grange, a plateau town 
some 28 miles east of Louisville and 
about 15 miles from my home, and go 
in every morning on an early train, I 
was undisturbed about getting to my 
office during the flood. To avoid the 
night drive, under the weather condi- 
tions, I went to La Grange Sunday 
afternoon, registered at a hotel and 
went to store my car. 

At the garage I heard the boat calls 
of WHAS, the Courier- Journal radio 
station. When I heard that boats were 
needed on streets nobody had ever be- 
lieved any flood could reach—streets 
far south of midtown Louisville—it 
still did not occur to me that trains 
could not get into Louisville from the 
East. But when, as I approached my 
hotel, just across the railroad tracks 
from the station, and saw a train 
headed toward Louisville I rushed into 
the hotel grabbed my overnight bag 
and jumped on the train as it began 
to move. The conductor told me the 
train could get to East Louisville 
(rather high ground near what be- 
came the western end of the famous 
pontoon, or whisky barrel, bridge) and 
that he hoped to get to the Victoria 
Hotel, Tenth and Broadway. When 
the train had gone as far as it could 
go I walked from the railroad yards to 
the head of Jefferson Street (one of 
the higher midtown streets which 
reach a lower level where they cross 
Beargrass Creek, western boundary of 
Louisville’s highlands) in water not 
quite over my galoshes and was taken, 
by an obliging truckman, through the 
black pandemonium of lightless streets 
to the Courier-Journal building. 


Our newspapers had been sus- 
pended. Rationed electric current, of 
which we were getting enough to run 
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This is the news desk of the flood edition of the combined Courier-Journal and Times. 





The spectacled gentleman at the right, a pipe in his 


mouth, is Wilbur Cogshall, news editor of the Courier-Journal, under whose direction the flood editions of the papers were prepared. 


news room lights and a corridor light 
here and there, ended during the eve- 
ning. The Louisville Gas and Electric 
Company, and the Louisville Water 
Company, ceased functioning when 
the unexpected flood level reached 
their essential machinery. 

How to get men together and get a 
staff on duty at Shelbyville, where we 
were offered the use of plants of two 
weekly newspapers, the Shelby News 
and the Shelby Sentinel, became the 
problem of our office. On the train 
on which I had reached East Louis- 
ville I had heard the conductor send 
word to the engineer to keep steam up. 
I proposed that some of our men, res- 
idents of the Highlands and accessible 
by telephone, be sent to Eminence, 12 
miles north of Shelbyville, in a char- 
tered coach behind a Louisville & 
Nashville engine. We found that no 
more trains were going out from East 
Louisville. It was incredible, but true. 

Central Louisville had become an 
island. Half of the city’s population, 
although most of us couldn’t then real- 
ize it, must be evacuated in a rush. 
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The story of that evacuation, by the 
way, and not fiction about hundreds 
drowned, and pestilence raging, should 
be rated the big story of the flood. Six 
persons were drowned and the death 
rate, from all causes was, in a fort- 
night, about 70 above the normal death 
rate. 

It was miraculous—when unlighted 
streets were thundering under such 
vehicles as high swung logging trucks 
made for hauling mahogany from trop- 
ical forests, and every variety of ve- 
hicle which could, or couldn’t cross 
the water it tried to cross; when 
rickety, improvised boats, rafts, were 
in operation, the city heatless as well 
as lightless; cars stalling in water, to 
be left for the period of the flood, their 
tops to be plowed through by supply 
boat propellers a few days afterward 
—that 100 people were not killed. 
Mass drowning was never a prob- 
ability. 


Ir took our office most of the night 
to assemble men in the Highlands, in 
Eastern Louisville, and get them to 


Shelbyville in automobiles over de- 
tours from badly flooded roads in the 
hill sections where every depression 
was a lake, every creek a river. But 
get there they did! 

Several men of the news staff, 
headed by Wilbur Cogshall, news edi 
tor, soon had enough copy on the desks 
to fill a half dozen times as much space 
as two Shelbyville linotypes could set. 

The news was assembled at Louis 
ville, partly on the island which the 
mid-town area constituted, and partly 
as a result of trips on supply boats and 
flights in planes. We had a direct 
wire to Shelbyville and subsequently 
to Lexington. The news was wired 
every night and handled by our staff 
at the other end of the wire. 

The first Flood Edition, of the 
two newspapers combined, limped out 
Monday morning, and was followed by 
the second Flood Edition, Tuesday 
morning. Then the Flood Edition 
staff moved to Lexington, where The 
Lexington Leader, through John Stoll, 
publisher, and Fred B. Wachs, gen 


eral manager, had offered us facilities 
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of their plant. Thereafter Lexington 
was our seat of publication, until Sat- 
urday, Feb. 6, when, on limited power, 
the Times, followed by the Sunday 
Courier-Journal, marked resumption 
of publication in Louisville. Sunday, 
Jan. 31, our circulation department 
reported distribution of 115,000 copies 
of the Flood Edition from Lexington. 


Durinc this period we knew noth- 
ing of the whereabouts of many mem- 
bers of our staff. Some of the tele- 
phone “centrals” in Louisville were 
not operating. Boats for use by indi- 
viduals were not available. Many 
people had been pushed into evacua- 
tion trains, headed north over the river 
bridges, without any idea of where 
they were going. 

But, by one means or another, 
enough men and women got to base 
to staff the flood editions fully, in 
Shelbyville, later in Lexington and 
Louisville. Throughout the flood edi- 
tions, in fact, we had more men and 
women than were needed because 
these editions never reached anything 
like the size of the regular editions of 
the Courier-Journal or the regular 
Times. 

Sundry members of our news staff, 
among them Mr. Cogshall, over- 
worked recklessly. With few excep- 
tions, they might have divided their 
tasks with others, but to almost any 
newspaper worker who is worth his 
salt— or hers—continuous work in 
such circumstances is “victuals and 
drink and damn fine clothes.” 

Our plant was never affected by the 
water which only reached the elevator 
pits and was not serious enough there 
to require any attention. At first we 
did a little pumping and then aban- 
doned it as unnecessary. 

Gradually, candles in our office were 
supplanted, or supplemented, by ker- 
osene lamps as a result of access be- 
ing gained to stores, and a few foul- 
smelling coal oil heaters appeared here 
and there, doing the best they could 
under 20-foot ceilings. Our commis- 
sary department managed to get some 
food, and a kitchen was set up. 


Tue story has gone the rounds that 
the circulation manager’s office boy 
bawled me out for not helping wash 
dishes; that I kicked in and was then 
bawled out for not washing them 
rightly. 

Actionable libel! I volunteered as 
assistant dishwasher after having been 
fired by Mr. Cogshall, as assistant 
managing editor of the Flood Edition, 
because he preferred working 24 hours 
a day as against sleeping part of the 
time in my office, which had no ker- 
osene stove and was too cold for him. 








Telling the world of the flood—telegraphers tapping out the dramatic story in the 
candle-lighted editorial rooms. 


He slept occasionally, at, or on, his 
desk where he could breathe the ker- 
osene fumes, slightly warm, and fool 
the rest of him through his nostrils. 

Another man slept on two chairs and 
a goods box in the basement to be next 
a somewhat warm gasoline engine with 
which Hunter Payne, of the engineers’ 
department was trying to make light. 
He was also trying to transform our 
forced feed oil heating system into a 
gravity system. He succeeded in the 
latter effort the night after the coldest 
night of the flood (13 degrees I be- 
lieve). 


Bur to return to my dishwasing, I 
was bawled out not for not offering 
to help, but because, the head dish- 
washer said, if I was not more thor- 
ough the Sanitary Inspector would 
come in and “raise merry hell.” I 
asked who the Sanitary Inspector was, 
and he said “Carlile Crutcher.” Mr. 
Crutcher is creator of the strip, “You 
Be the Judge,” which runs in Ameri- 
can and British newspapers. I don’t 
regard him as an expert on how dishes 
should be washed. He is a bachelor. 

I should like to be able conscien- 
tiously, or not conscientiously, to rep- 
resent myself as a hardship-sufferer, 
or a flood hero—preferably a hero be- 
cause I have always wished I could 
be, without much trouble or danger, 
a hero. The truth is I felt like a vul- 
ture because I was having a quite easy 
time. There was no flood edition edi- 
torial page and the news columns 
would not accommodate the news our 
staff could write. Before Mr. Cog- 
shall fired me I established a connec- 


tion with the North American News- 
paper Alliance and was doing a daily 
story. In fact my reason for resenting 
being fired was that it was easier to 
get what I wanted in the swirl of the 
news room than in the swirl of the 
flood, and I had no hip boots. 

Hip boots wearers were the flood’s 
golden-haired boys. I hear that one 
of our radio men had a pair and wore 
them all day every day in the studio. 
Possibly slander, but descriptive of a 
situation. 

I am fond of camp life. I camped 
in my office, commandering from the 
office next door to mine, a gorgeous 
leather couch belonging to Harrison 
Robertson, editor of the Courier-Jour- 
nal, For some reason, not ascertain- 
able by me, Mr. Robertson rates a 
couch, while I do not. Mr. Robertson 
was marooned at his home, where, I'll 
bet a hat, he hasn’t a bed more com- 
fortable than his office couch. Nobody 
has! 


WHILE Mark Ethridge, general 
manager, and Barry Bingham, pub- 
lisher, had to climb to the top of a 
skyscraper hotel without elevators or 
water or heat, I tumbled in without 
climbing more than three flights, even 
when I started bedward from the bean- 
ery across the street, one of three open 
on our island. Between us, it’s the 
only example in the history of modern 
American journalism of an editor get- 
ting definitely the best of a general 
manager and a publisher! 

Jasper Rison, circulation manager, 
procured from somewhere, and dealt 
out, cotton blankets. I got one serv- 
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iceable cotton blanket and a baby 
blanket! 
_ I had no overcoat because I came 

to town, that dripping Sunday, in a 
raincoat. But newspapers, any expe- 
rienced camper knows, are good bed- 
clothes. Covering the couch with 
them, and laying a thick layer of them 
between the raincoat and the adult 
cotton blanket, I crackled, and cackled, 
in comfort. I snuggled, wiggled, fell 
into profound sleep, passed into happy 
dreams, feeling ahead of those in the 
hotel that till elevators, food, heat, 
water, light, failed, was the last word 
in luxury. 

A man who keeps what is called an 
army goods store, and who knows me 
as a consumer of overalls—worn at 
my farm—had come out on the street 
to enjoy seeing the people next door 
wasting their money trying, with a 
power pump, to pump out a basement 
which, he said, would remain full as 
long as the ground water remained 
that high. He iet me into his dark 
store and sold me for $1.49 a shirt 
about a half-inch thick, representing 
impartially the wool growers and the 
cotton growers; the sort of shirt that 
doesn’t improve with washing, or look 
unwashed when not washed. After 
that, not having an overcoat, or ac- 
cess to clean linen, didn’t matter. 

My friend sold me also, for $2.69, a 
magnificent looking pair of what he 
described as manure shoes, used, he 
said, by stablemen. I walked four 
miles in them, proudly, to inspect a 
Negro refugee place in Crescent Hill, 
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Jiggs [Concluded from page 5] 


on ideas as he gets to them and doesn’t 
believe in working very far ahead of 
schedule for the obvious reason that 
his work would become too much of 
a mechanical process. 


M-manus works with a pen in one 
hand and a cigar in the other. He is 
emphatic when he calls the reduction 
in space devoted to each individual 
strip the most outstanding change 
which has happened in the comic strip 
business during the past quarter cen- 
tury. 

“The space is so small today that I 
can show only the heads of the char- 
acters or else draw the complete figure 
very small—if I wish to have any room 
for the balloons at the top. While 
more and more space is being devoted 
to comics, the strips themselves are 
gradually being cut down in size,” he 
said. 

Jiggs is virtually the same as he was 
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and the next day I could walk a little, 
but not in the manure shoes, which 
I still respect for their substantiality. 

There was a well—I believe it has 
to do with our air-conditioning system 
when we condition air—in the base- 
ment. I received, in the way of wages 
for dishwashing, a coffee can, in which 
water for shaving could be heated over 
a coal oil lamp set in a metal waste 
basket, the can in a wire letter basket. 
Then I foraged an iron bucket and 
bought, at the seventh drugstore to 
which I begged admission, a sponge. 
I could have a sponge bath, hot or cold, 
when I liked. 

And when Ralph Peters pays me 
$1,500 (QuILL space rate) for this ar- 
ticle I shall buy a new automobile and 
go on a journey, with the remaining 
$900 as spending money. 


THOSE out in front in the organiza- 
tion of the radio department as in the 
news department of the flood editions 
of the two papers got all of the credit, 
from the public, which knew nothing 
of the men, and women, behind the 
men behind the mike, or typewriter. 

Radio listeners and newspaper read- 
ers are unaware of the part a news- 
paper telephone force plays in any 
great emergency. Katie Callahan, 
head of the Courier-Journal and Times 
telephone staff, had a cot near the 
switchboard, but for several consecu- 
tive nights didn’t get to it. 

Who heard about how the trans- 
mitter and control engineers of WHAS 
stood the gaff? One radio equipment 


25 years ago—perhaps a bit more pol- 
ished on the outside, but underneath 
it all the same rough diamond at heart. 
Nearly 500 newspapers in 71 countries 
portray the troubles of Jiggs in trying 
to entertain Maggie’s social register 
friends. The strip is translated into 
29 languages. 

Just as Segar has popularized spin- 
ach through Popeye—so has George 
McManus made the world corned beef 
and cabbage conscious through Jiggs. 
Here is his favorite recipe for the dish 
which lifts it from its former plebian 
estate to the aristocracy of the dining 
room of the Waldorf-Astoria. As the 
world’s greatest corned beef and cab- 
bage expert, Mr. McManus says: 

“Soak a brisket of beef in water 
overnight to remove the sharpness of 
the salt and to soften the meat. Boil 
the corned beef over a slow fire for 
about two and one-half hours. Do not 
not season as the meat is sufficiently 
salty. 

“After the meat has boiled for an 
hour, add a head of cabbage, a few 
medium-sized carrots, some potatoes 
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maintenance man worked four days 
and nights continuously, and was 
called by telephone and told that his 
family escaped the flood, but his little 
home, just paid for, went down stream, 
with all it contained. He was too busy 
just then to mention his loss to his co- 
workers. 

The regular WHAS staff fought 
gamely of course. They were told 
that after 8:00 p. m. Sunday, Jan. 24 
—when the flood still was rising—that 
they could not get power and the sta- 
tion must leave the air. That would 
have been the destruction of the most 
important Louisville service just then 
—warning about 200,000 people to 
evacuate residences. 

Executives went into a huddle and 
came out of it with WSM (Nashville) 
having taken over the signal to carry 
on relief work guided by WHAS studio 
using amplifiers operated by auxiliary 
batteries. This required a_ straight 
telephone line for 200 miles. The 
wires were under water at Shepherds- 
ville, 15 miles from Louisville. 

Two of 40 wires worked! The cir- 
cuit carried the signal! Soon 5,000 
American and European radio stations 
figured in the rebroadcast, which was 
entertaining news to the world, but 
vital service, in Louisville, to people 
whose homes were being engulfed. 

The tale of the heroic, unceasing 
grind of the radio engineers and 
our hampered circulation staff would 
match “a saga of the days of old told 
by blue-eyed Norsemen.” 


and an onion. At the same time add 
one whole clove, a few bay leaves and 
several pepper seeds. Cook for an 
other hour-and-a-half—then serve.” 


RoyALtTIES from books and “Jiggs 
and Maggie” plays in addition to one 
of the highest salaries on record have 
made him wealthy. Many men with 
his resources go in for art collections. 
McManus, instead, has one of the larg 
est collections of hardwood canes in 
America. Inconsistently he carries a 
malacca, because it is so light. 

One wall of his California home is 
decorated with a silk tapestry of Jiggs 
and Maggie valued at $100,000. Mc- 
Manus likes to drive and travel in 
out-of-the-way spots. Football is his 
favorite sport, while he delights in at- 
tending circus performances. 

Since the World War, the Elev- 
enth Bombardment Squadron of Uncle 
Sam’s air forces has been known as 
the “Jiggs” Squadron and has borne 
as the official insignia on all its planes 
a figure of the world famous comic 
character—Jiggs. 
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Should the President’s Proposed 


Raymond Clapper 


T ue hysterical attack upon Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s Supreme Court pro- 
posal obscures its essential mildness. 

We are being treated to a bedlam of 
frantic shrieks not unlike those which 
split our ears in the presidential cam- 
paign when we were warned that the 
Administration, under the guise of so- 
cial security, was preparing to hang 
a dog tag identification badge around 
the neck of every free-born American 
workman. 

What has Roosevelt proposed? 
Changing the Constitution? No. 
Curbing the power of the Supreme 
Court? No. Requiring it to reach its 
decisions by a two-thirds or unanimous 


The Great Hurdle 




















Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 





“Yes! 


vote? No. Stripping it of its appel- 
late jurisdiction? No. Tampering in 
any way with the power of the court? 
No. Chief Justice Hughes said the 
Constitution is what the judges say 
it is. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, twice 
elected with a popular mandate to deal 
with social and economic conditions 
that need correcting to make our sys- 
tem work more equitably, is simply 
fed up with a situation which leaves 
his whole program to be thwarted by 
a hangover court, appointed by pred- 
ecessors going back a quarter of a 
century. 

He is fed up with having five or six 
judges whose political philosophy was 
repudiated in 1932, again with more 
emphasis in 1934, and finally by «1 
except two states in 1936, veto efforts 
to deal with conditions that public 
opinion seems to feel should be dealt 
with. 

He is fed up with having groups and 
interests use the reactionary wing of 
this court to thwart what they could 
not defeat at the polls. 

He is fed up with the same thing 
that a minority of the court itself is 
fed up on—and which caused Associate 
Justice Harlan Stone, in his indignant 
dissent from the AAA decision, to re- 
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S. J. Ray in the Kansas City Star. 





Says RAYMOND CLAPPER 


Washington Correspondent, 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers 


buke the reactionary majority of the 
court and say: “For the removal of 
unwise laws from the statute books 
appeal lies, not to the courts, but to 
the ballot and to the processes of dem- 
ocratic government.” 

Roosevelt is fed up and impatient. 
And understandably so. 


INSTEAD of waiting for vacancies to 
occur in the natural course of events, 
he is trying to force them, or failing 
that, to cancel out the votes of these 
reactionary judges by appointing ad- 
ditional ones who, he hopes, would be 
more in sympathy with the interpre- 
tations rendered by Justices Brandeis, 
Stone and Cardoza. 

It is an unprecedented proceeding 
intended to deal with an exceptional 
situation in which the court, by reason 
of the unusually long tenure of some 
present members, lags far behind the 
viewpoint of the country, which has 
undergone a vast change within the 
last few years. 

The Philadelphia Record calls it a 
move to “unpack the court.” 

Roosevelt suggests no fundamental 
change in the form of government, 
only a superficial one aimed at a glut 
of justices who have shown themselves 
completely out of sympathy with the 

[Continued on page 14] 
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Rollin Kirby in the New York World-Telegram. 
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For 150 years under a written Con- 
stitution the American people have 
worshipped at the altar of sportsman- 
ship. 

They have accepted the doctrine that 
it is fundamentally unethical to refuse 
to respect an adverse decision. 

Traditionally the spirit of America 
has been that if you do not like the 
rules of the game, change the rules— 
but don’t soak the umpire! 


For generations the Supreme Court 
of the United States has been the um- 
pire in deciding what are and what 
are not valid acts of the executive and 
legislative branches of the government 
within the meaning of the supreme 
law of the land—the Constitution. 

There has been a recognized and 
well-defined difference between re- 
forming judicial procedure and tam- 
pering with the personnel or judgment 
of the Supreme Court itself. 

In the few instances where attempts 
have been made to control the Su- 
preme Court of the United States for 
political purposes, an outraged public 
opinion has risen in protest. 

President Roosevelt’s message to 
Congress, considered purely as a piece 
of judicial reform, has so many obvious 
inconsistencies in it and makes so 
many statements that will be disputed 
by persons who are familiar with the 
actual truth about the alleged conges- 
tion in the work of the Supreme Court, 


The Best Argument in Favor 
of the Brakes 


















Parrish in the Chicago Tribune. 
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Editor, the United States News 


that it would be most unfortunate if 
the American people came to the con- 
clusion that the message itself was 
merely a pretext or excuse to cover 
up a direct attempt to punish the pres- 
ent members of the Supreme Court 
for their temerity in declaring several 
New Deal laws unconstitutional. 


Ir is a serious thing to impugn the 
good faith of a presidential policy 
however well-intentioned may be the 
motives of the President himself. But 
it is always the duty of the press to 
speak frankly and point out the dan- 
gers to our system of government 
occasioned by a President’s bold as- 
sertion of political power. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s hostility to the pres- 
ent membership of the Supreme Court 
became known when, on the day after 
the NRA was declared unconstitu- 
tional by a unanimous vote of all nine 
justices, liberal and conservative alike, 
he exhibited a surprising pique. This, 
it was insisted by his supporters dur- 
ing the recent campaign, was aban- 
doned because public opinion voiced 
nationwide disapproval. Millions of 
conservatives in the Democratic party 
voted for Mr. Roosevelt on that sup- 
position. 

Not a word did Mr. Roosevelt say 
during the last campaign about his 
plans to change the number of justices 
on the Supreme Court. He refused 
to answer the challenge of the oppos- 
ing candidate who wanted to know if 
the Supreme Court would be “packed.” 
But because about 28,000,000 persons 


We Are Both Getting Old 











Burt R. Thomas in the Detroit News. 





David Lawrence 


voted for him, Mr. Roosevelt evidently 
has concluded now that they gave him 
a blanket endorsement to do what he 
pleased including all those things he 
had not mentioned in his speeches. 


THE President would be right in as 
suming that the American people be 
stowed on him a general grant of 
leadership, but he cannot by any 
stretch of the imagination assume 
justly that they gave him a mandate 
to undermine the strength of our ju 
dicial system or to impair the effective 


[Continued on page 14] 


Blow From the Rear 





Colm Xn — 
Edmund Duffy in the Baltimore Sun. 
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Yes!” 


times, and who happen to be in a stra- 
tegic position to impose a final veto 
upon the effort of the Federal Govern- 
ment to respond to the demands upon 
it. 





Wuy the principal objections to 
President Roosevelt's Supreme Court 
proposal do not seem to me to be con- 
trolling: 

1. It is too clever, it is not forthright. 

Whether President Roosevelt was 
candid or not, his proposition is defi- 
nite. The question is not whether the 
proposal was phrased too cleverly but 
whether, in itself, it is desirable. If 
bad, all of the bluntness in the world 
should not commend it. If good, what 
does it matter whether it was pre- 
sented in honeyed words or tart? 

2. It packs the court. 

True. For four years the court has 
been stacked against Roosevelt, thanks 
to four aged justices appointed 15 to 25 
years ago, responsible only to them- 
selves, who have undertaken to block 
practically every major New Deal 
measure passed by Congress. In four 
years Roosevelt has had no oppor- 
tunity to appoint a single member of 
the court. He must deal with a hang- 


“No!” 


ness of a life tenure assured to judges 
by the Constitution. 

What objection, it will be naively 
asked by many, can there be to a sim- 
ple increase in the number of justices 
of the Supreme Court, especially since 
some are beyond 70? 

There can never be any objection to 
meeting an issue squarely and fairly 
in the American way. If life tenure 
for federal judges is wrong, if 70 or 75 
should be the compulsory retirement 
limit, then the American people should 
have an opportunity to pass upon that 
particular question directly. Mr. 
Roosevelt says: 


“Modern complexities call for a 
constant infusion of new blood in 
the courts. . . . Anumber of states 
have recognized it by providing in 
their constitutions for compulsory 
retirement of aged judges.” 


The issue is clear. If there is any- 
thing wrong with the life tenure clause 
by all means let us change it through 
an amendment to the Federal Consti- 
tution itself as we have done in the 
states. George Washington warned us 
against “amendment” by usurpation of 
power and by subterfuge. There can 


[Continued from page 12} 


over court which is tipped against him 
by one or two votes. 

He is trying to speed up the appoint- 
ments which in all probability he 
otherwise would have opportunity to 
make before his second term is over, 
and thus eventually reverse the bal- 
ance of the court. But then it would 
be too late for him to deal with mat- 
ters that need attention now. 

It happens that Congress has clear 
constitutional authority to do this. 
The question is one of ethics. Roose- 
velt proposes to take advantage of the 
technical power of Congress in the 
same way that the court and opponents 
of his program have taken advantage 
of their technical opportunities under 
judicial procedure. That is not ideal- 
ism. It is meeting practical opposition 
in a practical way, as everyone has to 
do at times in this world or weakly 
resign himself to futility. 

Squeamish pedants will say Roose- 
velt should sit with folded hands. 
Practical persons prefer results to vain 
theorizing about hypothetical perfec- 
tion. 

3. Roosevelt's method would open 
the way for dictatorship or fascism. 

Dictators are born when a nation’s 


[Continued from page 13] 


be no better way to preserve our dem- 
ocratic processes than to let the people 
decide whether they want the system 
of choosing justices of their courts 
changed. 

For, be it observed, Mr. Roosevelt 
has not proposed a simple change in 
the composition of the Supreme Court. 
He has not followed established prece- 
dent whereby Congress has assumed 
the right to specify definitely the num- 
ber of justices who shall constitute the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 


Wuar Mr. Roosevelt has done is to 
set up a theoretical number of judges 
for a theoretical set of circumstances 
and to apply his plan to an existing 
situation in which his own administra- 
tion has fared badly at the hands of 
the Supreme Court. Says Charles 
Warren, eminent historian, in his rec- 
ognized work on the Supreme Court: 


“The real grievance felt by the 
Court’s critics is not the number 
of justices who joined in setting 
aside the Federal statute; it is 
rather the fact that the statute 
was set aside at all.” 


The transparency of the President’s 


people are desperate, when self-gov- 
ernment breaks down. They are 
avoided when government meets its 
responsibilities efficiently. When the 
Government was paralyzed under 
Hoover, Republicans were crying for 
a Mussolini. The Supreme Court is 
doing its utmost to prevent the Gov- 
ernment from responding to the needs 
of the time. Dictatorship is more apt 
to result from such paralysis as the 
Supreme Court is in danger of impos- 
ing than from a responsive functioning 
of the Government which Roosevelt is 
trying to bring about. 

4. This plan seeks to avoid a consti- 
tutional amendment by a legislative 
short cut. 

Why delay to tamper with the Con- 
stitution if a change in the balance of 
the court, achieved through means 
clearly within the authority of Con- 
gress, will serve? Why take the long- 
est way around? 

5. But this method denies the people 
a chance to pass on an amendment. 

Do the people pass on an amend- 
ment? Thirteen states can block any 
amendment. Barely one-third of the 
membership in one house of each of 
the 13 legislatures can block ratifica- 
tion, although the country might, if it 

[Concluded on page 18] 


argument is revealed when it is noted 
that he gives, first of all, as a reason 
for the proposed increase in the num- 
ber of judges his belief that the work 
of the Supreme Court is congested. 

Well, then if the present six justices 
who are more than 70 years of age 
were to retire tomorrow and if Mr. 
Roosevelt appointed six other justices, 
would the work of the court suddenly 
become less congested? 

Also it is established practice for the 
entire Supreme Court to participate 
in the rendering of decisions. How 
can it be averred that the addition of 
“new blood” or six more justices will 
accelerate the business of the court 
when the original mine must hear 
every case, too? Their pace still reg- 
ulates the speed of the Court. 


Acai, under the bill he proposes, 
Mr. Roosevelt can appoint a man 69 
years old and not until that justice 
serves ten years and reaches the age 
of 79 can another justice be appointed 
to match him if he declines to retire. 

Mr. Roosevelt may not have thought 
about it but he automatically ruled out 
Senator Joe Robinson and every other 
member of Congress, whether he is 
above or below 70 years of age, from 


[Concluded on page 19] 
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LINES TO THE LANCERS 





By J. GUNNAR BACK 


On this page about a year ago I re- 
ported the experiences of a writer who 
has sold occasional stories to trade 
journals. Now I have met another 
person who keeps as busy as a bee 
shaping up stuff for trade publications. 
Compared with her my former infor- 
mant has been a 
sloth in canvass- 
ing the possibili- 
ties of this kind 
of writing. Mrs. 
D. has been suc- 
cessful in the 
field; she attrib- 
utes her success 
to continuous in- 
dustry and vigi- 
lance. She is cer- 
tainly worth a 
hearing. 

My column of a year ago discussed 
the trade journals as a place to land 
stories of feature length, stories 750 
to 1000 words in length, worth 1 cent 
a word. That is still about the right 
length and the average rate of pay- 
ment. Mrs. D. turns out as many of 
these features as she can. But she 
also keeps bombarding a string of the 
trade magazines with brief paragraphs. 

For the Boot and Shoe Recorder 
she’ll send in frequent short reports 
on how a certain brand of shoe sold 
by a certain store has gained in sales 
over the same month a year ago, how 
the retail shoe man is convinced the 
increased sale of that brand of shoe has 
been accomplished by window dis- 
plays, advertising, or whatever the 
case may be. She sends brief surveys 
of the same nature to Drug Topics. 
To the Baker’s Weekly she may send 
two lines to the effect that Mr. Wurt- 
zelheim of the Sunshine Bakeries of 
Middletown is taking a two weeks’ va- 
cation in Kenosha. If there are a good 
number of stores in a city, these par- 
agraphs may be bunched into a con- 
siderable report. 

Trade publications are meant to 
serve retailers with anything that 
helps or interests them. The item 
about Baker Wurtzelheim is purely a 
social note, but names make news and 
friends (for the editors) just as they 
do in newspapers. Shoe merchants 
are interested in the success of a brand 
of shoes in other towns, and may adopt 
the merchandising idea put forth in 
the trade journal report. When there 
is this sort of interest, the paragraph 
survey may often be worked up into 
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a feature article. Furnishing trade or- 
gans with short paragraphs is counting 
income by the pennies, but at the reg- 
ular 1 cent a word the pennies grow 
into dollars if the writer is persistent. 

The trade journal is a forum for 
ideas. Selling depends on ideas. If 
you can find a new idea that is doing 
effective selling, it belongs in a trade 
magazine. The danger that the new- 
comer in this field of writing encoun- 
ters is that he doesn’t know the new 
idea from one that is already common 
practice—or one that his home-town 
merchant has already taken from a 
trade journal. 

That’s why my friend Mrs. D. is busy 
as a bee, studying the merchandising 
problems of retailers of all kinds and 
reading stacks of trade magazines. To 
get a steady income she insists she 
must know all of the problems of the 
trades as well as sales managers and 
proprietors know them. Usually, she 
finds, she is quicker than the sales 
manager in recognizing a story in the 
clever and productive bit of selling a 
store is doing. 

Trade journals, Mrs. D. informs me, 
usually have a definite editorial pol- 
icy. They’re frequently crusading. 
Baker’s Weekly urges bakeries to 
build up their pie departments to 
equal their cake departments. Mrs. 
D. sold a feature on a bakery that had 
developed pronounced pie sales by 
a certain advertising method. Two 
drug magazines may be arguing the 
issue of open or closed prescription 
counters. One favors the old way 
of compounding prescriptions behind 
walls and screens; the other demands 
compounding before the customer. 
Both will accept success stories sup- 
porting their pro or con. It is val- 
uable, therefore, to study the editorials 
of the trade organs. 

A number of publications are issued 
in tabloid size. For these, brevity and 
terseness of style are especially nec- 
essary. But all trade journals want 
brevity and simplicity. The beginner 
may make the mistake of embroidering 
in order to swell the number of words 
to be paid for at 1 cent each. Pictures 
help to sell a story, but payment for 
them is low. You'd better take the 
pictures yourself or wheedle them 
from the subject of your story. 

The men to go to for your stories 
are the sales managers and buyers. 
Quote copiously from them in the ar- 
ticle. They may be important names 
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in the trade and carry authority. Be- 
sides they’ll take more kindly to you 
if they get into print. 

Watch for conventions of retailers 
in your city. Editors may assign you 
to cover them, if a local correspondent 
hasn’t already been assigned. You 
probably won’t be the only person in 
town writing for trade journals. The 
other man may already be the official 
representative of a string of journals, 
but the editor will consider your ar- 
ticle if you outwit the correspondent. 

There is a syndicated market serv- 
ice to which you can subscribe if you 
have better luck than I did in finding 
out who issues it. Every month it 
sends you editorial needs in the entire 
field and charges commissions on sales 
growing out of these tips. For a com- 
plete list of trade journal markets, con- 
sult the latest yearbook of one of the 
writers’ magazines (which are also 
trade journals). 

This whole business of trade journal 
writing is like selling insurance, says 
Mrs. D. You keep at it. 





Contests 


An award of $10,000 is offered jointly by 
the Atlantic Monthly Press and Little, Brown 
& Co. for the most interesting unpublished 
work of fiction submitted before Feb. 1, 1938 
Of the award, $5,000 is for an outright prize 
and $5,000 to be advanced on account of roy 
alties. The judging will be by the editorial 
staff of the Atlantic Monthly Press. The win 
ner will be announced, it is hoped, within two 
months after the close of the competition 
Though several novels may be published in ad 
dition to the one taking the prize, the right is 
reserved to reject all or any of those sub 
mitted. The conditions are: No ms. of less 
than 50,000 or more than 200,000 words will be 
considered for the prize. Mss. must be type 
written. . Only unpublished, unserialized 
works in English (no translations) are eligi 


ble. . . . Entrants should keep carbon copies, 
for though receipt of mss. will be acknowedged 
and they will be carefully handled the Atlantic 


Monthly Press will not be held responsible for 
loss or damage to mss. For further details, 
address Sixth Novel Competition, Atlantic 
Monthly Press, 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 


Having concluded its fourth successful first 
novel competition with the publication last fall 
of “The Old Ashburn Place,” by Margaret 
Flint, Dodd, Mead & Co., 449 Fourth Ave., New 
York, announces a new award of $10,000, of 
fered jointly by the company and Redbook 
magazine, for the best first novel submitted 
before Dec. 1, 1937. American and Canadian 
writers who have not published a novel in 
book form are eligible. Only manuscripts of 
unpublished works, typewritten in English, of 
at least 50,000 words in length, marked, ‘First 
Novet Competition,” and sent to Redbook 
magazine, 230 Park Ave., New York City, will 
be considered for the competition. Redbook 
will pay $7,500 for all serial rights and Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $2,500 in advance and on account 
of royalties. Redbook and Dodd, Mead & Co. 
are to have the first offer of the winning 





SUPPLIES FOR WRITERS 

32-lb. Kraft envelopes, for mailing scripts 

flat, 25 outgoing and 25 return, $1.40. 

For one fold of script, $0.95: 

For two folds of script, 50 of each, $1.00. 
Also Mss. Paper; Items for Writers. 


THE SUPPLY STATIONER 
4415 Center Ave. — _ Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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NEWSPAPER MEN 
AND STUDENTS 
OF JOURNALISM 


If you have chosen the 
Fourth Estate for your pro- 
fession, you should choose 
National Printer Journalist 
for your magazine. If you 
are just entering the news- 
paper field, you will find 
this magazine a great aid 
to your career. If you are 
an old-timer at writing and 
publishing, you will dis- 
cover fresh ideas in the 
many interesting articles 
on a wide variety of sub- 
jects which are contained 
in it each month. 


No other publication covers 
the field so thoroughly. 


Send $1.00 for a year’s subscrip- 
tion. 


NATIONAL 
PRINTER 
JOURNALIST 


219 So. Fourth Street, Springfield, Illinois 








You Have Your 
Troubles 


if you are a newspaper edi- 
tor, publisher, business or ad- 
vertising manager and are 
faced with a 


PROBLEM 


of news presentation, adver- 
tising or circulation. 


BUT 


you can always find a solu- 
tion in 


THE AMERICAN PRESS 


Whether you are interested 
in a daily or a weekly news- 
paper, you will enjoy—and 
can employ—the ideas found 


The American Press 


225 West 39th St. New York, N. Y. 
$1.00 a Year 











author's next two full length novels on terms 
to be arranged. Full particulars may be ob- 
tained from Dodd, Mead & Co. 


* 

Cash prizes for best news pictures and best 
pictorial phot phs will be awarded during 
a short course news photography to be con- 
ducted at the University of Oklahoma, Norman, 
April 1, 2 and 3. A first prize of $10 and a sec- 
ond prize of $5 for best news pictures, and a 
$25 purchase prize and a medal for first and 
second place winners in pictorial composition 
are offered. J. W. Graham, chemist with the 
Agfa Ansco ¢ ation, will have charge of 
instruction in fi development, and William 
Frerking, also an Ansco man, will teach li 
ing, posing and projection printing. Jess Gib- 
son of the Houston (Tex.) Chronicle, will also 
assist with the course, and Life, the picture 
magazine, has agreed to send a staff photogra- 
pher. The course is open to anyone interested. 
Newspapermen and students from schools of 
journalism in adjoining states are expected to 
attend. The program for the city news o- 
tographer already has attracted inquiries from 
Denver, Chicago, St. Louis, Nashville and sev- 
eral cities in Texas. 

o 


Market Tips 


“Several months ago we carried an an- 
nouncement in your SS regardin 
new magazine which the Ziff-Davis Publ Z 
Co., 608 So. Dearborn, St., Chicago, Ill., were 
going to launch. The first issue of the new 
magazine is now on the press, and we are re- 
vealing certain of its details. The name is 
Popular Photography, selling for 25 cents. In 
general it covers the field of photography very 
much the same as our other magazine, Popular 
Aviation, covers aviation. 

“The first issue will be on sale on or about 
April 10. However, we are in immediate need 

material for the second and subsequent is- 
sues, and wish to invite your readers to sub- 
mit suitable material at once. The magazine 
itself can be observed at any newsstand, and 
gives the best idea of the type of material we 
need. We need articles of the following t 
non-fiction exclusively: How-to-do it and 
to-make-it; adventure features and success 
stories; any unusual adaptation of photography, 
either for hobby or profit; daring, rare, cen- 
sored, and tricky Be on Be wig Illustrations 
should accompany all articles. Articles should 
run from 1,500 to 3,500 words. 

“Briefs are needed running from 100 to 750 
words, both with and without illustrations. 
The contributor should bear in mind that Pop- 
ular Photography is designed to reach the 
amateur market, and must be accurate and 
authentic, yet simply written. Rates are 1 cent 
per word; photographs $3.00 to $5.00. By spe 
cial arrangement higher prices will be paid 
for material that is especially worthw 
We are in immediate need of this material. 
Contributors are welcome to submit ideas to 
us, and the Editor will be very glad to give an 
opinion or offer suggestions in regard to pro- 
posed manuscripts. 

“Very truly yours, 
“B. G. Davis, 
“Popular Photography. = 


- 
To the Editor: 

“I am certain that your readers will be in- 
terested in the fact that Young America, the 
National News Weekly for Youth, is increas- 
ing its payments for fiction. We are in par- 
ticular need of fast-moving serials, containing 


a certain amount of girl interest, up to 10,000 
words. All themes are acceptable except hid- 
den treasure, love, etc. Soft-pedal on - 
play, murder, kidnaping, etc., 34 to 1 cent a 
word will be made on publication. We are 
also always open for good short stories of 
about 900 or 1,000 w . for which we pay 
a flat rate of $7.50. Many thanks for your 
cooperation. Sincerely yours, 

ar a 2 AMERICA, 

“L. - LANGREICH, 
“Editor.” 
8 


Rartroap Stories is paying $2 apiece for clev- 
erly written “‘tall tales’’ or lies with a railroad 
background, not over 200 words, based upon 
anything that has appeared in a recent issue of 
this magazine. No preference is given to con- 
tributors with railroad experience, but those 
who have had such experience are asked to 
state name of road and job held, for publica- 
tion. Letters will not be returned unless 
stamped, self-addressed envelope is enclosed. 
Address Tall Tales Editor, Railroad Stories, 
280 Broadway, New York City. 


Magazine Briefs 


The Pictorial Review, Hearst publication, has 
bought Delineator from the Butterick Com- 
pany and in May will publish them as one 
magazine with a combined circulation exceed- 
ing 3,000,000 

. 


Vincent Astor has announced the merger of 
News-Week and Today. The format and name 
of News-Week will be continued. Raymond 
Moley, editor of Today, will be editor of the 
merged magazine, and S. T. Williamson, for- 
merly editor of News-Week, becomes execu- 
tive editor. 

. 


A reshuffling of brains in several publishing 
houses has resulted in the formation of a new 
firm which will offer to the public in the 
spring, according to announcement just made, 
an entirely new idea in the news field. The 
new company is the Enrey Publishing Com- 
pany, with offices at 45 West 45th St. Announce- 
ment of the new publication, which will be a 
monthly, was made by Fillmore Hyde, presi- 
dent of the new or zation. The magazine 
will be entirely staff written. Among the men 
with 4. interests on the Enrey board 
are William V. Griffin, and O. D. Keep, the lat 
ter president of Fact, a news information serv- 
ice for editors, and of Cue, the weekly maga- 
zine for New York and suburban movie-goers. 
Mr. Keep was formerly promotion manager of 
Time. Others interested are William Hale 
Harkness; Thomas R. Coward, president and 
chairman of Coward-McCann, Inc., book pub- 
lishers; Gilman Low, head of the importation 
department of Charles Scribner's Sons; Irwin 
H. Cornell, vice-president and sales manager 
of the St. rg tH Lead Company; C. A. Moore, 
chairman of Manning, Maxwell and Moore, 
and Eustace a em of Sullivan and Crom- 
well, attorneys. Noble will act as a direc- 
tor, representing Allied Industries, Inc., mak- 
ers of Life Savers candies. Fillmore Hyde, 
head of the new firm, was formerly literary 
editor of the New Yorker, and wrote the Talk 
of the Town department for that magaz‘ne. 
He was later executive editor of News-Week, 
which post he left to become executive editor 
of Today magazine, where he remained until 
last summer. 


Prescribing for Puzzled Public 


[Concluded from page 7] 


the press, but it is no breach of jour- 
nalistic ethics to insert a boxed story 
headed “War Threat Seen” in a news 
story about Germany and Italy rec- 
ognizing the revolutionary régime of 
Gen. Francisco Franco as the official 
government of Spain. 


Every newspaper office has real 
news in encyclopedias, almanacs and 
files. This news that has long-since 
cooled off can make today’s wire copy 
even hotter. You may remember what 


precipitated the Pacific Coast mari- 
time strike three months ago, but do 
your readers? 

Don’t be afraid to look back for 
news. After all, there’s nothing new 
under the sun. It’s just new under 
today’s sun. 

That’s an idea for a box in tomor- 
row’s weather story. Do you know 
why it is so much colder even though 
the sun is shining brightly? Neither 
do I, but I’m going to find out and tell 
our readers! 
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W arer WINCHELL, Broadway 
columnist of the King Feature Syn- 
dicate, is in Hollywood to make a 
picture, “Wake Up and Live,” por- 
traying the radio feud between Win- 
chell and Ben Bernie, orchestra leader. 
. More than 400 books, almanacs, 
newspapers and magazines portray the 
“Five Centuries of Printing” being ex- 
hibited in the Graphic Hall, Franklin 
Institute, Philadelphia, this month. 
. . . J. M. KENNEDY, publisher, Mar- 
lin (Tex.) Democrat, was elected 
mayor of Marlin to fill an unexpired 
term. ... The 40th anniversary as 
publisher of the Bakersfield (Calif.) 
California, was celebrated by AL- 
FRED HARRELL... . After a vaca- 
tion in Miami, Fla.. ROBERT A. 
WOLFE, advertising manager of the 
Dayton (O.) Daily News, has returned 
to his desk. . . . ALF. GRESHAM, ad- 
vertising salesman, Winnipeg (Man.) 
Free Press, has gone to New Zealand 
to accept a similar position with the 
Christchurch Star. . . . Formerly cir- 
culation manager of the Louisville 
(Ky.) Herald-Post, CLAY SMITH has 
been appointed city circulation man- 
ager for the Omaha Bee-News.... 
DONALD J. WALSH, Chicago Daily 
News circulation manager, recently 
entered the Sanitarium at Battle 
Creek, Mich. . . . MEAD McCABE of 
the Erie (Pa.) Dispatch-Herald, was 
seriously injured when his automobile 
left the road near Northeast, Pa., and 
crashed into a telephone pole... . 
THOMAS B. LOVETT, Philadelphia 
Evening Ledger sports department, 
and Mrs. Lovett are the parents of a 
son, Thomas, Jr., born recently. ... 
Managing editor of the Jackson 
(Mich.) Citizen-Patriot, CARL M. 
SAUNDERS has been elected to the 
executive committee of the Michigan 
Conservation Council. . . . J. L. FOR- 
CUM is now the Sunday editor of the 
Indianapolis Star, succeeding DON 
McCLURE, who was named picture 
editor. .. . All employes of the Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer were notified by WIL- 
LIAM F. WILEY, publisher, that they 
would have three weeks’ vacation with 
pay in 1937 “as a small token of ap- 
preciation of your devotion and loy- 
alty to your newspaper and city in the 
recent flood crisis.” . . . Sponsored by 
Theta Sigma Phi, MRS. SARA LOCK- 
WOOD WILLIAMS is directing a 
course of 15 lectures, “Opportunities 
in Journalism for Women,” at Wash- 
ington University in St. Louis... 
The Ontario government recently re- 
vealed that applications for the erec- 
tion of three newsprint mills in the 
Thunder Bay area had been received. 
. .. The Hammond (Ind.) Times, to 
commemorate the 100th anniversary 
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Had You Heard — 


By DONALD D. HOOVER 





of Lake County (Ind.) published a 
100-page centennial edition and re- 
ceived its first congratulatory message 
from JAMES A. HOWARD, Hammond 
librarian, who characterized it as “the 
greatest historical edition in Lake 
County’s journalistic experience.” .. . 
LOUIS N. STICKNEY of the Milford 
(N. H.) Advance was recently ten- 
dered a surprise party on completion 
of 50 years’ continuous service on the 
paper. ... An appropriation of $25,- 
000 for construction of a new building 
for the department of journalism at 
Pennsylvania State College is em- 
bodied in a bill introduced in the state 


Broadway Bound 





North Bigbee (standing), editor of the oil page 
of the Dallas News and a member of the ex- 
ecutive council of Sigma Delta Chi, profes- 
sional journalistic fraternity, and Walter Hol- 
brook, fellow Dallas newspaperman, are the 
authors of a three-act comedy-drama, “’Fare- 
well Summer.” which is being produced by 
B. F. Kamsler, with the opening scheduled for 
the latter part of March. It has taken seven 
years and many all-night sessions, they re- 
port, to bring the play to completion. Hol- 
brook was working in Fort Worth during most 
of the time the play was being prepared and 
Bigbee in Dallas. Bigbee drove to Fort Worth 
after midnight many nights, picked up Hol- 
brook at 2:00 a.m. and the two then worked 
until morning, when Bigbee would return to 
Dallas and go to work. They slept alternate 
nights, they add, for several years. “If the 
play goes over,” Bigbee observes, “I guess 
all the lost sleep won't matter.” Both men 
were charter members of the Southern Meth- 
odist University local chapter which was 
granted a charter by Sigma Delta Chi in 1930. 
Holbrook, in addition to newspaper work in 
Dallas and Fort Worth, has served with bu- 
reaus of the Associated Press and the United 
Press and did publicity work for Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer and for the Texas Centennial. 
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senate.... WILLIAM A. “BILL” 
ORR, grand old man of the Akron 
(O.) Beacon Journal died recently at 
81 years of age after 56 years of faith- 
ful service in the composing room... . 
Menaced by Ohio flood waters which 
rose to the plant itself, the Evansville 
Press, with the aid of one large pump, 
published its own paper and that of 
the Courier, its competitor, through 
the entire emergency. . . . J. R. SNY- 
DER, Gary (Ind.) Post Tribune and 
Mrs. Snyder are in Florida this month. 
... More visitors to the Everglade 
State, are FRANK B. RITCHEY, Fort 
Wayne (Ind.) Journal-Gazette busi 
ness manager with Mrs. Ritchey and 
also A. L. MILLER, Battle Creek 
(Mich.) Enquirer-News and Mrs. Mil- 
ler.... MISS EDNA ERVIN of 
Stockport, O., has become state edi 
tor of the Zanesville (O.) Signal and 
Times-Recorder. .. . Wedding bells 
for ELEANOR BARNES, for more 
than 12 years drama editor of the Los 
Angeles Daily News, to LIEUT.-COM. 
ANTON L. MARE, Brooklyn Navy 
Yard. ... Readers of the Chicago 
Herald & Examiner have been invited 
to submit nominations for Chicago’s 
“most useful woman” in an effort to 
not only discover Chicago’s “most use- 
ful woman” but also to bring rec- 
ognition to other outstanding women 
of Chicago. ... The Knickerbocker 
Press and the Albany Evening News, 
during the flood disaster, sent a car- 
load of food every day for five days 
into the stricken area.... “The 
Small-Town Newspaper—True Voice 
of the People,” appearing in the Feb- 
ruary issue of the Kiwanis Magazine, 
was written by STEPHAN BOLLES, 
editor, Janesville (Wis.) Gazette... . 
The Milwaukee edition of the Chicago 
Tribune, which has been published for 
the last seven years, has recently been 
discontinued and the staff handling 
the Milwaukee news reduced to one 
correspondent....A new monthly 
house organ, The Bee Hive, by R. H. 
PETERS, managing editor, has been 
started by the Omaha Bee-News. .. . 
Asia announces its 20th anniversary 
number to appear in March. . . . Dur- 
ing the five sessions of the ninth an- 
nual Columbus (O.) Dispatch free 
cooking school, hundreds. of women 
were turned away daily. 
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Yes! 33 


could vote directly, be overwhelmingly 
for it. 

6. It would upset the balance of the 
three branches, 

The court’s powers are unaffected 
in any respect by this proposal. 

7. Roosevelt is trying to get a Su- 
preme Court which will amend the 
Constitution by judicial interpretation. 

We have a court which is constantly 
amending the Constitution now by ma- 
jority interpretation, usually by five 
or six justices. Roosevelt wants to 
make the minority interpretation pre- 
vail. It is a battle between two 
schools of interpretation. Roosevelt 
naturally wants his to predominate. 

8. Age is no criterion of capacity. 

True. Any line is arbitrary. Roose- 
velt would fix it at 70. Chief Justice 
Hughes has suggested 75. Most cor- 
porations fix it in that vicinity for their 
top executives. 

9. The plan was not advanced dur- 
ing the campaign. 

Is a President to be estopped from 
suggesting anything that he did not 
propose during a political campaign? 
Anyone who advances such an argu- 
ment seriously is too innocent about 
practical politics to be discussing such 
matters. 

It is always thus in a period of great 
change and crisis. It is part of the 
natural process of readjusting our de- 
mocracy to new demands arising out 
of the times. The strong man meets 
his crisis with the most practical tools 
at hand. They may not be the best 
tools but they are available, which is 
all-important. He would rather use 
them, such as they are, than do noth- 
ing. 





THERE is no point to the present dis- 
cussion about the Supreme Court un- 
less it is kept in mind that the court 
exercises what amount to legislative 
functions. Justice Holmes said the 
courts “do and must legislate.” 

The Constitution consists of only 89 
sentences. The framers felt it was 
wise to leave the details of government 
to be filled in by those who would 
operate it. Particularly on economic 
questions the Constitution was left 
vague and sketchy. There is no men- 
tion of banks or banking or paper 
money. Congress was given control 
of “coinage.” 

Power was given to regulate “com- 
merce” with foreign nations and 
among the several states. Some years 
later the Supreme Court ruled that 
commerce covered not only the mer- 
chandise but the carriers, opening the 


|Concluded from page 14] 


way for Federal control of navigation, 
and later, as new inventions came 
along, control of the transmission of 
electricity and of the telegraph and 
telephone, and now of radio, and of 
migratory birds. 

Marshall did his monumental work 
largely by drawing on the implied 
powers, by interpreting the Constitu- 
tion. And to give a clause a new in- 
terpretation is to give it a new mean- 
ing. To give it a new meaning is to 
alter it. Thus the court adds to the 
written Constitution. 


OnE of its most monumental addi- 
tions has been built upon a vague 
phrase, “due process of law.” It came 
over from the Magna Charta and in 
English common law it simply meant 
that a person was entitled to a fair 
trial. Chief Justice Hughes once said 
that the phrase probably was vague 
to the framers but that it was “all the 
better for that.” The Supreme Court, 
he explained, has provided “a content 
for this clause.” 

Little attention was paid to its pres- 
ence in the Fifth Amendment, where 
it applied to acts of Congress. 

After the Civil War, the phrase was 
inserted in the 14th Amendment for- 
bidding a state to deprive a person of 
life, liberty or property “without due 
process of law.” Its ostensible pur- 
pose was to protect freed slaves. 
There is some suspicion that northern 
railroad lawyers slipped it in with 
other purposes in mind. At least one 
of them—Roscoe Conkling, who par- 
ticipated in the drafting—later said 
that. 

No attention was paid to it for a 
while. After 10 years or so a case 
came up on the due process clause but 
the court held that its meaning was 
vague and refused to see any connec- 
tion between it and the regulation of 
a local business by a state. 

But in the late 80’s big business was 
on the march and states were attempt- 
ing to curb it. Corporation lawyers 
began going into the courts seeking the 
protection of the due process clause. 
In 1890 the court threw out a state 
railroad law on the ground that it 
violated due process. That was the 
signal. The clause, ostensibly inserted 
in the Constitution to protect Negroes, 
had been stretched to include corpo- 
rate “persons.” 

Hundreds of cases then came up to 
the court under the due process clause, 
and during this period the Supreme 
Court entrenched its practice of over- 
riding legislation, both state and Fed- 





eral. Anything “arbitrary” violated 
the due process clause. The court de- 
cided which laws were “arbitrary”— 
that is, decided which were reasonable 
or unreasonable, thus finding a legal 
sanction to consider the wisdom or 
expediency of legislation. 


Tuus it was that last June the Su- 
preme Court was able to decide that 
it was a violation of the due process 
clause—an infringement of liberty of 
contract—for New York State to fix 
minimum wages for women. The 
mighty court held that New York was 
infringing upon the right of a laundress 
to work for $3 a week if that was all 
employers would pay. 

The girl must have her freedom of 
contract even if she preferred that the 
state make her boss pay her a decent 
wage. 

This five-to-four decision was so re- 
volting that Chief Justice Hughes 
joined the minority and denounced 
the dark-age blindness of the reaction- 
ary five. 

This is only one of the ways the 
Supreme Court, in building up its veto 
power, has come to be the final policy- 
making body. 

We consider ourselves a democracy. 
Actually we are ruled on the show- 
downs by a judicial oligarchy of five 
or six judges—Congress, the President 
and repeated elections to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

Government of laws? It is a Gov- 
ernment of men. Five men, in a pinch. 
Five men who never have to come up 
for reelection. 

Maybe that is the kind of govern- 
ment we want. But it isn’t democracy. 





ACCORDING TO — 


(Editor’s Note: THe Qui. welcomes 
letters of comment concerning its articles, 
also on pertinent journalistic ics, prob- 
lems, cies, ete. K the letters short 
and to the point. All letters, of course, 
must bear the writer’s signature.) 


“T enclose a $7.50 check to renew my 
Quit subscription for five years. 
Please accept my congratulations 
upon a first-class magazine, both in- 
spiring and enlightening.”—-CLINTON 
E. Merz, Bay Shore, L. L., New York. 

* 


“Keep up the good work on THE 
Qumuu. I get a great kick out of that 
magazine.” — Victor KaurMaNn, 1745 
SE 54th Ave., Portland, Ore. 

* 


“It seems to me that THe QuiLt im- 
proves steadily."—RaymMonp CLAPPER, 
Washi correspondent, Scripps- 
Howard Newspaper Alliance. 

* 


“C tulations on the November 
issue. It was a live and brilliant is- 
sue.”—JosePH CREAMER, sales promo- 
tion manager, WOR, New York City. 
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“No!” 


becoming an additional member of the 
Supreme Court or any additional fed- 
eral judgeship at least until January, 
1939. 

This is because the Constitution for- 
bids the appointment to any civil office 
of the United States of any member 
of the House or Senate during whose 
term any new office shall have been 
created. 

Mr. Roosevelt devotes considerable 
space in his message to a discussion 
of the need for immediate appeals from 
a district court to the Supreme Court 
on questions involving constitution- 
ality. This is, of course, possible now, 
under present rules where urgency is 
warranted. The new plan would un- 
happily deprive the nation of the ben- 
efit of the considered judgment of the 
many high-grade justices of the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals. It 
would deliberately increase the work 
of a supposedly overburdened Su- 
preme Court. 


LIKEWISE the President argues at 
length that it is unfortunate if the fed- 
eral court in one district decides a 
question in an opposite manner from 
another district court. He says thus 
one group of citizens enjoys advantage 
over another and much “uncertainty” 
and “inequality” exists. Has the Pres- 
ident forgotten that we have 48 differ- 
ent states and that the courts of each 
state are protected against interference 
from the Federal Government by the 
Constitution itself? Surely Mr. Roose- 
velt would not imply that he plans to 
do away with certain advantages in 
law that the citizens of one state have 
over citizens in other states? 

Obviously there is “uncertainty” in 
our system of law. Obviously, too, 
there are inequalities. If the Presi- 
dent will look about him in the gov- 
ernment bureaus and commissions in 
Washington he will find plenty of ex- 
amples of inequality and uncertainty 
under his own jurisdiction. Will he, 
for instance, deny that the National 
Labor Relations Board gives advan- 
tages to one group of citizens which 
it plainly refuses to any other group? 

Mr. Roosevelt’s suggestion that 
whenever a constitutional question is 
before a federal court, as between pri- 
vate litigants, a representative of the 
Department of Justice should be given 
an opportunity to intervene is abso- 
lutely right. 

Many persons who know about the 
record of our federal courts will be 
surprised to learn that such a privilege 
has ever been denied. The courts as 
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[Concluded from page 14] 


a rule permit government attorneys to 
intervene in anything or everything 
remotely concerning the government. 
There have been rare instances where- 
in the Department of Justice has not 
been notified and nobody can have any 
objection to making mandatory in this 
respect what has heretofore been dis- 
cretionary. 


Ler us look, however, at the main 
proposal. It states that there is no in- 
tention to interfere with life tenure. 
Yet Mr. Roosevelt would neutralize 
the effect of the judgments of present 
members of the Supreme Court who 
enjoy life tenure. He would appoint 
judges who no doubt will conform to 
his own political and economic view- 
points. 

This is an important factor in the 
controversy. Suspicion is heightened 
by the fact that in appointing judges 
to the vacancies on the district courts 
and the Circuit Court of Appeals, the 
President has in many instances made 
appointments that are plainly political 
and which members of bar associations 
have recognized as such. 

If Mr. Roosevelt intends to appoint 
to the coming vacancies on the Su- 
preme Court of the United States men 
of the same calibre he has been ap- 
pointing to the lower courts, then in- 
deed we are justified in assuming that 
his real purpose is to acquire political 
control of the judicial branch of the 
government just as he has come to 
dominate the other two. 


So much of a “rubber stamp” affair 
has our legislative body become that 
the President this time has sent along 
with his message an exact draft of a 
bill. It had been supposed that legis- 
lative power was vested in Congress. 
But since the last election it may be 
inferred that Mr. Roosevelt feels he 
has a mandate to write legislation and 
send it to Congress with a demand for 
its prompt approval. 

There can only be tragedy ahead for 
the American Republic if it accepts 
such usurpation without protest. Mr. 
Roosevelt’s attitude can only mean a 
consolidation of all three branches of 
our government under one head. 
Wrote Thomas Jefferson: 


“A single consolidated govern- 
ment would become the most cor- 
rupt government on earth... . 
What has destroyed the liberty 
and the rights of man in every 
government which has existed un- 
der the sun? The generalizing 
and concentrating all cares into 
one body... . 
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“It is not by the consolidation 
or concentration of powers, but by 
their distribution that good gov- 
ernment is effected.” 


It may be that a highly centralized 
government is what the American 
people want at the moment. It may 
be that they prefer the will of one man 
to the judgments of nine or fifteen jus- 
tices or even 531 members of Congress. 
But if consolidation of the legislative, 
executive, and judicial branches of the 
government does come, it will not re- 
main for long. 

The people will insist on making 
such a government more directly re 
sponsive to popular will. They will 
not permit a fixed tenure for presi- 
dents of four or even six years nor 
will they wish a fixed tenure for mem- 
bers of the House and Senate. They 
will seek to protect themselves in the 
only way that true democracies have 
been able to assure themselves against 
tyranny—they will want a system of 
recall written into the Constitution so 
that on specific issues such as the pres 
ent proposed change in the number of 
the Supreme Court justices there could 
be a referendum of the people. 


Democracy is never in danger 
when additional methods of letting the 
people decide issues are provided. De- 
mocracy is always in danger when re- 
sort to subterfuge is preferred to an 
open projection of a fundamental ques- 
tion before the electorate. 

The President’s proposal should be 
thoroughly debated not only by mem 
bers of the bar but by the people gen 
erally in every state of the Union. If 
the age of 70 is to be the limit of fed- 
eral judges, a constitutional amend- 
ment requiring a compulsory retire- 
ment will, if adopted, attain all proper 
objectives of real judicial reform. 

The statute which the President has 
proposed is unconstitutional on its 
face. It is not a bill to fix the size of 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States—as was done in previous in- 
stances—but a bill dealing almost en 
tirely with the retirement issue over 
which Congress has no power at all. 
The Constitution provides life tenure 
for all federal judges without inter- 
ference or coercion by the legislative 
body. The people alone can change 
the Constitution through a referendum 
called for that particular purpose and 
for no other. 


Mr. AND Mrs. JOSEPH EDELSTEIN an 
nounce the birth of a seven pound, six- 
ounce daughter, Judith Anne. Edelstein 
(Wisconsin 31) is with the United Press 
in Albany, N. Y. Mrs. Edelstein is the 
former Janet Chandler Murton, one-time 
art instructor at the Buffalo Art Institute. 
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Newspaper Accuracy [Continued from page 3] 


this questionnaire the story to be 
checked was pasted. A survey of 75 
stories clipped from the Minnesota 
Daily, undergraduate newspaper, was 
then conducted to try out the method 
and the questionnaire and to discover 
faults in either. 


As a result of the trial, a final ques- 
tionnaire was developed. It was mim- 
eographed on two 8% x 11 sheets, with 
space at the left of the first sheet in 
which the story to be checked might 
be pasted. At its top was a space to be 
checked if the story were entirely ac- 
curate. It listed errors in three classi- 
fications: Mechanical or typographical 
errors; writer’s errors, with separate 
subheads for errors in names, titles, 
ages, addresses, places, times, dates, 
quotations, grammar and spelling; and 
errors in meaning, with the following 
instructions: 


“If the story errs in implication 
—in the impression it gives the 
reader, in emphasizing any point 
unduly or in failing to give any 
points due emphasis, in omitting 
information or details necessary to 
give the reader a fair understand- 
ing of its subject—please describe 
such errors below.” 


Space was provided not only for 
naming the errors, but also for giving 
corrections. The information source 
was also asked to note whether errors 
he had found had been made “in pre- 
vious stories dealing with the same or 
like subjects,” and to name, if possible, 
the “source from which the writer of 
the story obtained his information 
(yourself, some other person, a writ- 
ten, typed or printed statement, etc.).” 


Srorirs for checking were selected 
at random from three Minneapolis 
daily newspapers, at the rate of about 
25 a day. At first it was hoped to 
spread the stories evenly over the four 
categories, but it quickly developed 
that the number in Group One (simple 
“straight news” stories) would far out- 
weigh the others. Each questionnaire 
was mailed to the indicated source of 
information with a letter saying that 
“the Department of Journalism would 
appreciate your help in an effort it is 
making to increase the effectiveness 
of its training for students of news- 
paper reporting.” A stamped and ad- 
dressed return envelope was enclosed. 

One thousand stories were sent out; 
591, almost 60 per cent, came back. 
This return was adequately represent- 
ative of the whole group sent out. 
Many of the 591 brought with them 


letters—some of commendation for the 
effort, more of criticism for newspaper 
practice. Such criticisms were more 
interesting than helpful. Many, such 
as that declaring an accurate advance 
story to be unsuitable for the survey’s 

purpose, since “obviously nothing had 
happened” before the occurrence of 
the event forecast in the story, showed 
a thorough-going misunderstanding of 
the newspaper problem. 

One man was gravely exercised 
about the story he was asked to check 
even though he could find no errors in 
fact in it. The story said, in featury 
style, that he had been digging ice 
from a gutter with a pick; that a 
car passing had splattered him with 
muddy water; and that he had there- 
upon turned and heaved the pick 
through the window of the offending 
car. He admitted that all this was 
true; but he phrased his objection this 
way: “You’d have been mad too.” 

Another called me every day for a 
week asking me to come and confer 
with him about the story—he lived 
miles out in the country—and when 
he became convinced that I couldn’t 
come, he came to see me every day of 
the next week, to lambaste newspapers 
in general. And so on. 


SLIGHTLY more than half of all the 
stories returned—319 of 591, or 54 per 
cent—were entirely accurate. Paper 
A made an accuracy score of 52 per 
cent; Paper B 53 per cent; and Paper C 
57 per cent. The over-all accuracy 
score, 54 per cent, was the same as that 
for all stories in Group One; but the 
three papers varied from 51 per cent 
to 60 per cent among themselves on 
stories of this class. Wider variations 
showed up in the other three groups; 
but these percentages are not as reli- 
able as those for Group One since the 
number of stories checked is in all 
cases so much smaller. 

Setting the total number of errors 
against the total number of stories re- 
turned shows an expectancy of about 
three errors in every four stories. 

Another tabulation shows the fre- 
quency of different types of errors. 
But three varieties of errors occurred 
frequently, and of these the “error in 
meaning” was most common. This is, 
of course, a commentary on the skill 
and understanding—or lack of them— 
of the news writers who handled the 
stories. Perhaps this finding will not 
surprise any editor or student of news 
writing. To me it seems that the figure 
should not be taken at face value, how- 
ever. The individuals who checked 


the stories often knew more about the 
facts involved than any reporter would 
care to tell his readers, and such indi- 
viduals might declare stories to be de- 
ficient in meaning merely because they 
did not present every fact, no matter 
how trivial. 

That 66 of the 453 errors—14.5 per 
cent—had been committed in previous 
stories seems also significant. 


Two further analyses of the data are 
of especial interest. One shows that, 
of 74 stories which appeared in two or 
all three papers (that is, stories based 
on the same news impulses), 33 were 
correct in each publication; 18 were 
correct in two publications, wrong in 
the third; and 23 were in error in all 
papers that used them. Of the last 
group, 18 presented identical errors, 
which would indicate either that the 
stories had been lifted by one paper 
from another without checking, or that 
the sources of information had been in 
error in providing data. 

The other deals with the “agent” of 
information — reporter or “original 
source” such as a minister or county 
agent, a publicity agent or a prepared 
statement. In 102 correct and 114 in- 
correct stories it was possible to ascer- 
tain the “agent.” Of 118 stories han- 
dled by reporters, only 40—34 per cent 
—were correct. But of 98 stories the 
information for which was actively 
presented to newspapers by “original 
sources,” 62—63 per cent—were cor- 
rect. 

Many other tabulations and com- 
parisons are possible, but these seem 
the more important ones. 

There are other things I should like 
to do with such a survey. One is find 
something about the stories that didn’t 
come back (this would have to be done 
by personal canvass): Why didn’t 
they come back? Was it because 
they were accurate? or inaccurate? It 
wouldn’t be necessary to check all of 
these; but it would be highly desirable 
to check enough of them to set up a 
“weighting,” as the statisticians call it 
—a percentage to indicate how many 
of the unchecked stories might be con- 
sidered to be accurate. 

Another important angle is one un- 
touched by such a survey as this: 
What are the CAUSES of the errors? 
I can see only one sure way of check- 
ing on this—direct canvass of the 
writers of the stories involved. The 
difficulties of this are obvious—I shan’t 
go into them. To discover the causes 
would require great time and effort, 
and wholehearted co-operation from 
the newspapers whose stories are be- 
ing used, both from the city editor and 
other executives and from the re- 
porters. Going into this angle of the 
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problem, of course, is the only way of 
getting the most value from it. 


Ir seems to me that only two conclu- 
sions can be drawn from the data in 
such a limited survey. One is that 
about half of the simple factual stories 
appearing in daily newspapers is com- 
pletely free from error. The other is 
that most frequently errors occur in 
meaning, names and titles. 

It would be unsound to assume that 
“straight news” is more likely to be 
accurate than speech and interview 
stories—I wasn’t able to check enough 
samples for any such assumption. 

And it would be even less sound to 
say that more news should come from 
“original sources” and less through the 
hands of reporters. The figures show 
that most of the accurate news in the 
stories in which it was possible to trace 
the agent of information came from 
“original sources,” and most of the in- 
accurate news through reporters. But 
no newspaperman needs to be told that 
news furnished direct to newspapers 
by such interested persons as min- 
isters, county agents or publicity men 
is precisely what these persons want 
the public to know, and that naturally 
they’d declare it accurate; while news 
presented by reporters is far more 
likely to be what the reporters believe, 
on the basis of their experience and 
knowledge, will interest or affect the 
public. It would be suicidal to give 
the “interested parties” any inside 
track, any preference. 


FIna.y, I want to say again what 
I've hinted before—that I consider 
this survey anything but the final 
word on the subject. I believe that it 
presents a sound method of ascertain- 
ing the degree of newspaper accuracy, 
and that it may, if followed by a suffi- 
ciently extensive survey of similar na- 
ture, show to us the places where we'll 
have to exercise especial vigilance. 

What I want to do now is carry out 
this more extensive survey, in four or 
five sections of the country differing 
geographically, socially and econom- 
ically, and in newspapers of varying 
natures; and to follow up the mere 
data on errors and lack of them with 
the additional survey I have suggested 
—one to find out why the errors were 
made. To do all this, I shall have to 
have a modest financial backing—I 
estimate that to do the job properly 
will take from $600 to $1,000, mostly 
for postage. This amount of money 
would permit the checking of about 
10,000 stories, and the necessary fol- 
low-up work. At present I’m taking 
steps to try to find the money. 

I believe that, if the job can be car- 
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Chronicles Comics 


Bramp the comic and adventure strips of 
the newspapers are interesting stories which 
The Quill is endeavoring to bring to its 
readers from month to month. Martin Sheri- 
dan has told the stories of several of the 
strips, reveals the interesting background of 
Jiggs and Maggie 
in this issue, and 
will bring you 
other stories of like 
nature in future is- 
sues. His own 
story is also an in- 
teresting one. He 
has vagabonded 
over much of the 
world, interview- 
ing famous men 
and women as a 
freelance writer. 
William and Mary 
and Rhode Island 
State Colleges 
numbered him 
among their students. He has done publicity 
in Chicago and New York, worked as a news- 
paperman in Boston and is now on the staff 
of The Financial Observer in New York City. 
In between times he has written fiction and 
articles for more than a dozen magazines. 





Sheridan 





ried through properly, it will mean a 
great deal not only to teachers of jour- 
nalism, but to daily newspapers every 
place in the United States. 





AT DEADLINE 


[Continued from page 2] 
“ ‘Where,’ ” 


been?’ 

“Well,” continued Pop, “I reckon 
you can understand how that fellow 
felt. He told her he’d just left her in 
the hospital—so she asks him just 
where had he been on his way home. 
The upshot of the whole thing was that 
they went over to the hospital and 
found it was the woman’s sister. 

“Nope, not twin sister. But they 
looked enough alike they could pass 
for twins—enough so’s they could fool 
a policeman who knew them and the 
husband of one of them as well!” 


she says, “‘have you 


Bur it fell to the lot of John E. 
McManis, now on the sports staff of 
the News, but then on the rewrite 
desk, to pen perhaps the most famed of 
all of Pop’s stories. It’s one that went 
around the world and is still going. 

It concerned a Highland Park police 
officer whose wife, as wives will do, 
had been after him for weeks to var- 
nish the bathroom floor. For one rea- 
son or another, the P. O. hadn’t gotten 
around to it. 

Then his wife went out of town for 
an overnight visit. The Police Officer 
decided he might as well get that job of 
varnishing over with. He finished it 
up and went to bed. Next morning 
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the floor looked swell but was still 
quite sticky. He went to headquarters. 
Later that day his wife called, having 
returned home. 

“I suppose you noticed I got that 
varnishing done,” observed the P. O., 
all set to receive some praise for his 
handiwork. 

“Yes,” returned his wife, “I see you 
finally got around to it. You did a nice 
job too, darling—but it would have 
been much better had you used the 
varnish instead of that can of maple 
syrup!” 

[Concluded on page 23] 


Thrill Merchant 


Floyd Gibbons’ left eye lies some- 
where on the battlefield of Chateau- 


Thierry. It landed there the same 
day that Frenchmen decided War 
Correspondent Gibbons deserved an 
officership in the Legion of Honor. 
Still later they give him the Croix 
de Guerre with palm. 

Known everywhere as a chap who 


never pauses to catch his breath, 
Gibbons dodged bullets, escaped 
from a torpedoed steamship, nar- 
rowly missed many another violent 





FLOYD GIBBONS 


... he is also a diplomat. 


writing his “Adven- 
turers’ Club” for Western 
Newspaper Union. Greybeards of 
the Minneapolis news fraternity 
remember him as fledgling police 
reporter for the now defunct Daz/ 
News in 1907. 

Though he has covered every 
major armed conflict since the 
Arizona-Sonora frontier in 1914, 
Hustler Gibbons is also a diplomat. 
To him goes credit for the Pan- 


death before 
series 


American conference on Mexican 
troubles. But thousands who read 
his WNU “Adventurers’ Club” 


prefer Floyd Gibbons in the role of 
thrill merchant extraordinary. 














Measuring Accuracy 


ABOUT half—perhaps more than 
half—of the factual news stories ap- 
pearing in daily newspapers are com- 
pletely free from errors—and the er- 
rors that do occur are most frequently 
those in meaning, in names and in 
titles. 

Such are the conclusions of Mitchell V. Charnley, of the 
Department of Journalism at the University of Minnesota, 
whose report of research into newspaper accuracy appears 
in this issue of Tue Quit. He was trying to find in a 
scientific manner just how much reason there was and is 
for anyone to say—‘“don’t believe what you read in the 
newspapers” or “that’s just another newspaper story.” 

To be only 50 per cent accurate isn’t enough—and any 
good newspaperman will tell you so. Any reporter who 
was wrong 50 per cent of the time, or any deskman who 
made bulls in writing the heads for half the stories he 
handled wouldn’t last long. Batting .500 in the newspaper 
league isn’t enough. 

Mr. Charnley’s report doesn’t exactly mean that you can 
believe only half what you read in the papers. What he 
says is that one-half of everything you read is exactly right 
—there are some errors in the remaining half of the stories 
the paper contains but these errors may or may not be se- 
rious. That leaves lots of room for improvement. 

Research such as this undertaken by Mr. Charnley 
shows that schools and departments of journalism can per- 
form valuable service along the lines of journalistic re- 
search—as could a foundation such as the Walter Williams 
Memorial Foundation proposed in honor of that journal- 
istic figure. Newspapers cannot know too much about 
themselves and those they serve in these times. 

One word more—lest the brethren of the radio and mag- 
azine and advertising realms seize upon Mr. Charnley’s 
figure and try to turn it to their own advantage. Sure the 
newspapers came out with a grade of but 50 per cent per- 
fect in this test. That’s not as good a standing as we'd like 
to see by any means. And we hope that the average is 
boosted steadily. 

But if the lads and lassies of radio, magazines and adver- 
tising were to pit themselves against the newspaper edi- 
torial boys and girls in an accuracy test, we’d put our 
money right on the newspaper crowd. That’s on form, too 
—based on hysterical flashes and bulletins, gibberish-like 
broadcasts of sports events; magazine articles that no cub 
reporter would sign and advertising claims that should 
make both copy writer and manufacturer blush. 

But why fight? There’s plenty of work for newspapers, 
magazine, radio, and advertising, in all its forms, to do. 

The point is that those engaged in these related fields 
should be aware of the need for greater accuracy in the 
presentation of their stories to the reader, listener or 
looker. Accuracy in any one of them begets confidence— 
and confidence brings support. 





AS 
WE VIEW 
IT 


He Loved His Calling 


Wovu.tp that we could pay tribute 
to the late Rollo Ogden, guiding hand 
of the editorial policy of the New York 
Times, in the fashion his 50 years of 
distinguished service to journalism de- 
serve. It is difficult to eulogize a man 
from afar—especially when it has been 
his creed to remain in the background of the structure he 
helps to build. 

And that, we gather from this quotation from him ap- 
pearing in Editor & Publisher at the time of his death sev- 
eral weeks ago, is the sort of man he was: 

“Painters sign their canvases. There is now a movement 
to permit architects to identify themselves with their 
buildings. But the newspaperman sinks his individuality 
in that of the institution for whch he works. It is better so. 
In that way he adds his bit to the joint product and the col- 
lective impress, which are greater and more important 
than any one man.” 

Would that every man engaged in journalism could give 
as much to his profession—each in his own measure—as 
Rollo Ogden, Walter Williams, Marlen Pew and others 
who have traveled the same inky way. 


ae 
Whence They Came 


THE Chicago Tribune recently made a survey of its 
staff which, printed in The Trib, house organ of the paper, 
disclosed some interesting facts concerning the men and 
women making up the editorial personnel. 

The survey, made by O. F. Mayers, secretary to Man- 
aging Editor Beck, showed Illinois to be the home state 
of 79 of the 178 editors, reporters and copyreaders on the 
Tribune staff. Of the 79 Illinoisans, 38 were born in Chi- 
cago and 41 in outlying towns. 

The report also showed that 80 per cent of the 178 edi- 
tors, reporters and copyreaders had received college or 
university training. The University of Illinois was the 
alma mater of 20; 16 were from Northwestern; 7 from the 
University of Missouri; 6 from the University of Chicago; 
five each from the universities of Michigan, Minnesota 
and Harvard; and four each from Loyola, De Pauw, Wis- 
consin and Notre Dame. 

There were three members each from Columbia, De 
Paul, Washington and Grinnell, and two each from the 
University of Akron, Beloit College, and Indiana, Iowa, 
Drake and James Milliken universities. Two members 
of the local staff, born in the United States, were grad- 
uated from the University of Paris. The remaining 38 
on the list were graduated from or attended schools scat- 
tered throughout the United States. 

Forty-two of the 178 did their first newspaper work on 
the Tribune—the rest on papers, trade journals, magazines, 
press associations, etc., in all corners of the country. 

How about your own staff? 
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AT DEADLINE 


[Concluded from page 21] 


THat will give you some idea of 
the “funny stories” Pop was respon- 
sible for ’phoning into the office. There 
were countless others — yarns that I 
missed being on the receiving end of 
when I was shifted to the feature de- 
partment. And Pop was swell enough 
to say he missed me. Imagine a re- 
porter and a rewrite man getting on 
that well together! 

Pop arrived on the Detroit News 
staff in June, 1924. He’d just left the 
Indiana University where his campus 
career had made him a widely known 
figure. He was one of the greatest 
cheer leaders of all time. He achieved 
a college education and degree after 
hurdling the handicap of a prepara- 
tory schooling that had ended in the 
sixth grade. 

He served with the Marine Corps at 
Paris Island during the war, gaining a 
bayonet thrust through the arm that 
troubled him ever after, and the nick- 
name of “Pop.” He became a special 
student at the university through the 
Rehabilitation Act. 

He became the suburban reporter 
for the News, covering the cities of 
Highland Park and Hamtramck, sur- 
rounded by the City of Detroit, main- 
taining active contact, and coverage 
when needed, in 10 other cities and 
villages near Detroit. Wherever he 
went he made friends — establishing 
contacts, laying pipe-lines, cementing 
friendships that brought headaches 
and discouragement to any reporter 
assigned to work in opposition to him. 

Why Pop had his beats so well 
“sewed up” that the story of a bank 
holdup was kept not only from other 
reporters but even from the police of 
surrounding towns for nearly three 
hours so Pop could have a scoop! And 
when 11 people were rescued from a 
burning building the story was “bot- 
tled up” for nearly a day—in fact until 
the fire laddies could get Pop on the 
line and give him the yarn firsthand. 
He drove the patrol wagon on occa- 
sions, answered the ’phone, helped 
make pinches, always had time to visit. 

“A beat man,” he used to say, “must 
be interested in what people want to 
tell him. Even if it’s something trivial 
it pays to listen. For some day those 
same people are going to have a real 
story or be in a position to tip you off 
to something good. 

“I never let people feel that I think 
I know more than they do.” 


Ive been a long time in getting 
around to the point of this column— 
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because I hated to get there. The 
point is that Pop Hall—his parents 
named him Forrest M. Hall—won’t be 
‘phoning in any more stories to the re- 
write desk at the News. They say he 
died March 12 in St. Mary’s Hospital 
in Detroit after a brief illness. 

The first word most of his friends 
and associates had of it was when they 
found his features on the front page of 
the News along with a column story by 
George W. Stark. 

Pop may have gone off on another 
assignment—but he’ll never be dead 
in the city room of the News as long as 








leisure. 


gratifying. 


35 East Wacker Drive 
Chicago, Illinios 














Puts the Right Man in the Right Place : 


Mr. Employer, I want you to know 
Mr. Jones 


Mr. Employer, shake hands with 
Mr. Jones 


Whatever form of introduction you may 
prefer, both convey the point we wish to 
make. Wherever you are, whatever your 
business, the Sigma Delta Chi Personnel 
Bureau stands ready to introduce you to 
the type of man you want to meet. Aman 
who can fill the spot in your organization 
that needs bolstering, a man to replace 
one who has gone up or out. 


Our files, the culmination of more than 12 
years of personnel service, are at your 
command, in an emergency or at your 


When you meet your new employes 
through the Personnel Bureau, your in- 
troduction is pleasant and the results are 


THE PERSONNEL BUREAU 
of Sigma Delta Chi 


Puts the Right Man in the Right Place 
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any of us who worked with him still 
shuffle around the building. He was 
an institution, a tradition, a legendary 
figure long before March 12—and you 
don’t stop a colorful career such as his 
by printing an obit. 

If St. Peter runs some sort of Celes- 
tial Herald in his spare time, after 
hours at the Pearly Gates, we'd like to 
be able to tell him that this ex-rewrite 
man knows where he can get one swell 
reporter. 

But St. Pete’s probably several 
jumps ahead of all of us and already 
knows it. If he doesn’t, he’ll soon find 
out. 





2387 Teviot St. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 























FIRSTS 
First! First! 


What would we do without that word “first” and all of its 
derivatives? 


But, while we are talking about firsts—onlys—leaders, etc., 
Editor & Publisher has a few that are worth talking about. 


® First off the press each week with the cur- 
rent newspaper news. 


® Only publication devoted exclusively to 
the news of newspapers. 


® Leads all other trade journals in sub- 
scriptions by newspaper executives. 


And this is not all by any means. Every issue of Editor & Pub- 
lisher is written, edited and published for YOU. The articles, edi- 
torials and special features will help you every day of the week 
to do a better job by keeping you posted as to what is happen- 
ing in your branch of the newspaper advertising and publishing 
business. 


Editor & Publisher should be on your “must be read” list. A 
yearly subscription just at this time will be particularly to your ad- 
vantage because it will entitle you to your own copy of the 1937 
International Year Book—a 300-page newspaper encyclopedia. 
Don't delay—send us your subscription today. The current issue 
as well as the Year Book will be sent by return mail. 


$4.00 Domestic $4.50 Canadian $5.00 Foreign 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


1700 Times Building New York City 























